









































Employers Mutuals Has Flexible Office Arrangement to Keep 
Pace with Changes in Insurance Business (Page 8) 





A MILLION PEOPLE 


have put their money in 


the Bell Telephone business 


Today, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, a company is owned by a million 
people. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has reached that mark. No other 


company has half as many owners. 


These million men and women owners live 
in 19,000 communities throughout the United 
States. They are in cities, towns and on farms 


and from all walks of life. 


Most of them are small stockholders. More 
than half are women. Over 350.000 have held 
their stock for ten years or longer. Some 200,000 
are telephone employees and thousands more 
are buying the stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. About one family in every forty-five in 
the United States is now an owner of A. T. & T. 


You can see that many, many people have a 
stake in the telephone business. It’s their savings 
that have helped to give this country the most 
and the best telephone service in the world. Im- 
portant in peace, the telephone is vital in time 
of national emergency. a 
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Dip YOU EVER WONDER WHAT OTHER AMERICAN BUSINESS has just com- 


companies do about certain items 
that often appear on salesmen’s ex- 
pense accounts? The items might be 
indicated under the column for “in- 
cidentals,” or they might be listed in 
detail—shoes shined, suit pressed, 
shave and haircut. Too, such items 
as customer entertainment often 
stimulate discussion in some com- 
panies, and executives have the prob- 
lem of deciding where to draw the 
line for their salesmen. 


pleted a survey that reveals the ‘‘ex- 
pense account” policies of a number 
of well-known businesses, and these 
results will be published next month 
It should be interesting to compare 
your company’s policy with those 
listed in the story. 

Also coming up next month is an 


article that describes the amazing 


rise of John Sevcik from stock boy 
at Burton-Dixie Corporation to presi- 
dent of the company 
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Here is an Interesting and 


Informative Business Book | 


"The Story of a Father and Son, 
or, Unscrewing the Inserutable” 


Elliott address 
cards file like 
index cards 


A few other 
Eliott models 


e 


Printing Selling said of 
this book: “It is our can- 
didate for the advertising 
Hall of Fame and it may 
well turn out to be the 
most famous piece of 
printed selling in the his- 
tory of selling.” 

The following comments 
are selected from the 
thousands that have come 
from the officials of Amer- 
ica’s largest corporations: 

“Will Rogers would 
have loved you for it.” 

“It held us spellbound 
from cover to cover.” 

“It was both fascinating 
and inspiring.” 

“It belongs in every col- 
lection of Americana.” 
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“It is an example of 
what private industry 
accomplishes.” 

“I have been flooded 
with requests for addition- 
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al copies.” 
“It was much enjoyed by 
everyone in our office.” 
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explanations I have ever 
seen.” 

“There is something in- 
spiring about your story.” 


m 


“Its sixty-four pages are 
wholly delicious.” 

“An outstanding contri 
bution to contemporary 
advertising literature.” 

“It was so amazing I 
could not lay it down un- 
til finished.” 
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Write today on your 
business letterhead. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


153-F Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ha 


“The finest mechanical 


(Acme News Photo) 
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Methods Clearing House 


To the Editor: 

It was with great pride that we 
received the March issue of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS and found one of our 
offices pictured on the cover. It is 
most gratifying to have our offices 
classified as one of the 100 Best 
Offices. 

Numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived from local and distant com- 
panies requesting more detailed in- 
formation concerning the operation 
covered in your article. You are to 
be congratulated on your splendid 
work in acquainting office managers 
with the problems of other com- 
panies and the methods they use in 
solving them.—-H. W. VETTER, man- 
ager, office services and equipment, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 


Tl. 


Your Break-Even Point 


To the Editor: 


Your presentation of my article, 
“Determining Your  Break-Even 
Point,” was certainly very fine. 

It is a rather small matter, but 
just in case anyone should inquire 
about it, it seems that your drafts- 
man in preparing the top chart on 
page 17 inserted “2.5” where “7.5” 


“ 


5 
should have gone. Maybe no one will 
notice it, then again maybe some 
bright fellow will. This is the 50 per 
cent of 15 line. 

Anyway, thanks sincerely for your 
consideration. I have already heard 
from folks rather far away who 





noticed the article and found it in- 
teresting and timely.—J. L. O'BRIEN, 
treasurer and general manager, 
Economy Engineering Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Mr. O’BrRiEN: We have corrected 
the chart, and the revision appears 
below. 
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Who's Who, What's What 


To the Editor: 
The article on page 7 of the April 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS is most 
interesting in view of the fact that a 
copy of the Guide to Subversive Or- 
ganizations and Publications had 
just been received from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
The statement that 
Communist outfits in the 


“the worst 
country 
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have the most patriotic and sancti- 
monious names” is all too true, as 
proved by a perusal of the above 
pamphlet. 

The investment of 35 cents in this 
pamphlet is a low cost for so much 
enlightenment.—J. L. WILLIAMS, 
Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, Mich. 


Coca-Cola Agvees with AB 


To the Editor: 


We were pleased to find our letter- 
head pictured in the article, “Letter- 


IDEAS FOR SPEEDING DEFENSE MATERIEL! 


heads That Keep Pace with Modern | 


Trends,” in your February issue. 


We felt that it was rather singular | 


that our letterhead should appear in 
your publication since just the pre- 
vious week we had 
our general office and plant man- 
agers the idea of changing the bot- 
tom of our letterhead by removing 
the location of our different plants 
and officers of our company. 

This article was a confirmation of 
practically all the things we had 
decided to do.—Ropert I. PRESLEY, 
president-treasurer, Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company, Asheville, N. C. 


Coleman on World Trade 


To the Editor: 


In the March issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS on page 7 you mentioned 
that you have available the speech 
of John S. Coleman, president of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, before the Chicago World 
Trade Conference at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. 

I shall be pleased to have a copy 
if one is yet available—H. Earu 
Hoover, vice president, The Hoover 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Hoover: We are glad to send 
you a copy of Mr. Coleman's speech. 
There are still a few copies on hand, 
in case other readers would like to 
have them. 


Enthusiastic Employees 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on the very fine 
article in the March issue, “What It 
Takes to Win Enthusiasm of Em- 
ployees in Any Business.” It is so 
true and applies in the negative to so 
many companies. 

If they are available, I would like 
to have six copies of the article to 
send to some of my clients who, to 
a great extent, pattern their em- 
ployee relations along the lines out- 
lined in the  article-—MARSHALL 
Corns, manager, bank division, Wolf 
and Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Corns: We have found six 
copies, Which we are sending to you. 
For another viewpoint on the sub- 
ject, see the article on page 16 of 
this issue. 
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Paperwork Simplification 


ONE original writing swiftly provides ALL the needed documents. 


Shipping parts on government contract, an aircraft manufac- 
turer saves the time it formerly took for successively ty ping three 
different forms, and duplicating copies five times. One continu- 
ous form, typewritten, now supplies required inspection, pack- 
ing, shipping documents instantly- -plus a duplicating master 
for final billing. The story's in PS, 22.* 


Paperwork ae tenn is being directed today to helping our 


customers get t 


e most out of their Standard Register form-sys- 


tems. Standard’s representatives, analysts, form designers, serv- 
icemen are concentrating on re-examining systems .. . 
these three prime objectives: 


against 


A. Develop the best procedure. Does every step serve an impor- 
tant purpose now? What new needs must be met? 


B. 


Simplify the writing method—to get more out of present 
business machines, save manpower . . . by means of auxil- 


iary devices, form handling equipment, etc. 


Design the most efficient form. Holding parts intact 


in Zip- 


set, for instance, enables inspectors (above) to sign, stamp 


all copies at once. 


* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write for 
copies of Paperwork Simplification (PS.) and the ABC book. 
The Standard Register Co., 606 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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continuews forms 


Feeding- 
cligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 

PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form inte 
new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continy- 
Ovs typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 
Sign, date, number, 
trim, teor off, stock 
Kaont-Slip forms 


REGISTERS 


Better records 
by hand 


UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 





in this chair 
will 
convince you 


You can handle your basic business records 50% FASTER with 





Cardineer the revolutionary record file! 


There’s nothing like actually operating seconds. All the activity rests solely in your hands 
Cardineer to convince yourself that here is — walking, holding, squatting is strictly a thing 
indeed the most efficient way to handle re- of the past. And when you see the feature that 
cords. You will discover the time-saving, gives you absolute control of vital records within 
personnel-savings benefits Cardineer brings the Cardineer, you'll immediately become a Card- 
to every record-handling problem. ineer fan. Take us up on this challenge and write 

One touch of the control button rotates now for the complete facts — use the convenient 
5500 records in front of your eyes. Refer- coupon below. Diebold, Incorporated, Mulberry 
ence is instantaneous — posting a matter of Road, Canton 2, Ohio. Dept. C- 2. 


Clip Now For the Profitable Details 


Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio : 

Yes, I'm interested in stretching my office “woman-power™ I () 

and would like complete facts on Cardineer without Se Li 
obligation. RECORD HANDLING Ys CMs 


Name .. Title 

: Microfilm © Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing Equip- 

Company ment © Safes, Chests and Vault Doors © Bank Vault 
Equipment © Burglar Alarms 

Address Factory Branches and Dealers in all principal cities 


City Zone 





Serving Business for over 92 years. 
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Illinois Manufacturers Associa- 
tion wants the RFC abolished. On 
May 15, that body passed a resolu- 
tion urging Congress to do away 
with the outfit that finances so 
many doubtful enterprises. AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS has been pounding 
away at this idea for more than a 
year. Just about a year ago we 
published the views of Mr. Jesse 
Jones, whose public service career 
was brought to an end to make a 
job for that sterling patriot, Mr. 
Henry Wallace. Mr. Jones said 
that RFC ought to be shut up, 
“lock, stock and barrel, and be 
given a decent burial.’’ We do not 
resent giving the outfit a decent 
burial, but its actions these recent 
years hardly entitle it to even 
that. If it were buried we would 
suggest, “Omit flowers.” 


Irving S$. Olds, board chairman of 
U. S. Steel Corporation, said, 
“Ownership of a share in American 
enterprise lies within the financial 
capacity of virtually every family 
in the land.” How true this is. But 
how far short of this splendid goal 
we fall. We recently heard this 
statement from a graduate of a 
famed law school, now a practicing 
lawyer, and a man you'd think 
would know better. He said, “The 
big New York stockholders are 
milking the entire country.” I 
asked him if he had any idea how 
many of his own neighbors owned 
shares in our big corporations. He 
asserted that almost none of them 
did. We were standing in front of a 
small-town bank. At my suggestion 
we stopped the first five people 
with whom we were both ac- 
quainted as they passed the bank. 
Two of them owned big corpora- 
tion stock. Of course, this simple 
little experiment proves nothing, 
except to corroborate what Mr. 
Olds said when he declared that 
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demagogic reference to ‘the privi- 
leged few” is harmful. It shows 
how easy it is for people who 
ought to know better to perpetuate 
the idea that a few people are 
grinding the faces of the poor. 
Truth is, there are scarcely any 
poor people, in the historic sense 
of the phrase, remaining. What 
puzzles us is why the _ people 
charged with the duty of selling 
stocks do such a poor selling job. 
The newspapers give the stock 
market almost a page of free 
publicity every day; almost no 
other American activity gets as 
much free advertising. Yet the 
people with stocks to sell do a piti- 
fully poor job of it. Oh, yes, we 
are familiar with SEC and all the 
Government restrictions which 
hamper the free movement of se- 
curities. Despite it all, we still 
think there should be a better 
stock selling job done. 


Dollar Volume Growth, the basis 
on which many executives com- 
pute their worth to a company, 
may be misleading. Sometimes we 
think that the dollar is no longer 
an accurate unit of measurement. 
For example, consider a company 
that is doing the largest business 
in its history—largest by many 
millions. Yet it has increased its 
percentage of industry volume al- 
most exactly nothing—less than 1 
per cent, to be exact. In other 
words, while dollar volume has 
shown an encouraging growth, the 
company is in no better position 
competitively than it was several 
years ago. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company re- 
ports that a 4-year study shows 
nine of its ten production depart- 
ments have increased in efficiency 
by an average of 59 per cent in the 
4-year period. Sheaffer has a 


profit-sharing plan, which paid 27 
per cent additional to each em- 
ployee’s annual earnings in 1950 
(fiscal year ending February 28). 
This was apart from a pay increase 
awarded to nearly all employees 
last July of 6.75 per cent of the 
then prevailing payroll. Now let’s 
see what all this means: Increased 
investment in improved facilities, 
generous profit sharing, a 59 per 
cent increase in efficiency, a 13.1 
per cent increase in sales, and a 
5.8 per cent increase in earnings. 
The stockholders received less than 
the tax collectors. The tax men 
took $1.34 for every dollar paid 
to the stockholders who put up the 
money to increase production, to 
increase sales, to hold prices down, 
to maintain markets, and to divide 
earnings most generously with em- 
ployees. And the company ended 
up with a very slight increase in 
profits. As Mr. Craig Sheaffer 
points out, “excessive taxation 
tends to destroy the long-standing 
incentive of an individual.”’ It cer- 
tainly does. And it makes us 
wonder, at times, how much 
longer American enterprise can af- 
ford to take the long risks it does, 
to plow back a high percentage of 
earnings into profit sharing with 
employees, and into new equip- 
ment, only to have the major por- 
tion of it taxed away. 


J. B. Elliott, RCA vice president, 
says that dealers who are griping 
about heavy inventories today, or 
who are sacrificing those invento- 
ries by price cutting will soon re- 
gret their action. He points out 
that television is undergoing a 
change from youth to maturity. 
And he adds that there is a big 
difference between taking orders 
and making sales. The time is at 
hand to get out and make sales, 
he asserts. 








Jasper-Guilt Jackson Deske for 


Modern Shirt-Sleeve Management 


Shirt-sleeves and brass tacks. 
That’s the kind of management 
today’s problems require. And 
such problems demand the best 


office tools. Jackson Conference 


Desks, for example. 
Jackson—‘Built Like a Stone- 
wall”—Desks are engineered and 
planned to speed today’s man- 
agement jobs, to add comfort 
and action to business meetings 
and conferences. They bring you 
top quality at sensible prices. 
You may be surprised to learn 
how little it will cost to equip 


your offices with Jackson furni- 
ture. Costs are so low that a 
mere 3 per cent step-up in office 
production will pay for them in 
less than 4 years. New layouts 
and modern furniture commonly 
increase production as much as 
15 per cent, and up to 20 per 
cent. 

Selected Jackson dealers, ex- 
perienced and competent, are 
ready to serve you in every key 
city. They will gladly show you 
how little new furniture costs 


JASPER, INDIANA 


and why and how it pays for 
itself quickly. 

Remind your secretary to 
write us today for the name 
of the nearest 
Jackson deder 
and we will send 
you a widely 
read, stimulat- 
ing booklet, 
“Lower Office 
Costs,” and tell 
you where you 
may see Jackson 
furniture. 
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Hat Passers, intent upon winning 
contributions or memberships from 
business, invariably claim that 
their work is fighting Communism. 
There is a vast horde of smart 
people in this country engaged in 
running schemes, ostensibly for 
the benefit of business and indus- 
try. They promise to reduce taxes, 
to clean up vice, to stamp out 
vicious practices, to improve 
Government, to equalize taxes, to 
promote business morality. All of 
them want and need money; all of 
them now end their pleas with as- 
sertions that unless their work is 
properly financed, Communism will 
take over. Business could save 
enough to make substantial pay- 
ments on its tax bills if it declined 
to contribute to some of the ex- 
tremely doubtful activities. 


Charles R. Hook, board chairman 
of Armco Steel Corporation, said 
the end of the steel shortage is in 
sight. He points out that President 
Truman expressed hope that steel 
production would hit 120 million 
tons of annual ingot capacity in 3 
or 4 years. It now seems as if this 
figure will be reached in 1952, de- 
clared Mr. Hook. But he added a 
“perhaps.” Hook warns against 
business demanding more controls, 
declaring that too many business- 
men now urge Government con- 
trols whenever there is a slight 
problem in view. 


V. Lewis Bassie, director of the 
University of Illinois Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, 
comes up with the assertion that 
the most important source of in- 
flationary pressure, apart from the 
war program itself, is the drive to 
expand business plant and equip- 
ment. He says that there is still 
danger from inflation in the form 
of uncontrolled expansion. He of- 
fers no figures to prove it. We 
think Mr. Bassie is in error. Public 
and private works and _ utilities 
were only 6 per cent more in the 
first quarter of 1951 than in the 
same period of 1950. If Mr. Bassie 
only knew how much study and 
research went into a decision to 
expand, he would not term it “un- 
controlled expansion.” 


Where's the Slump? Perhaps 
there is too much talk about the 
current “sales slump.” Are we get- 
ting to think of anything less than 
a 20 per cent increase as a sales 
slump? We are aware that used- 
car lots are no longer besieged by 
buyers, and that while some goods 
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refrigerators, ranges, and simi- 
lar appliance items—may have lost 
a trifle of their sales speed, the 
much-advertised “Easter slump” 
just did not show up in the figures. 
We had an early Easter, and a late 
spring, which normally tends to 
distort many figures; but after all, 
retail sales are still above pre- 
Korean levels. 


Small Business desperately needs 
more management skill. Outside of 
the small enterprises whose hands 
are held by big business, such as 
automobile dealers, small busi- 
nesses almost everywhere seem to 
be losing ground. There just is not 
enough management skill to go 
around. The wonder is that schools 
seem so interested in training men 
to be engineers, doctors, account- 
ants, or big business executives 
when the field of small business 
offers such truly satisfactory 
careers. Small business keeps a 
larger share of its profits than big 
business. A capable man, running 
a small business, especially in a 
small town or city, has many op- 
portunities to profit from invest- 
ments, from shrewd trading, and 
skillful management of his surplus. 
Take a group of 10 or 20 young 
men who served in World War I 
together; those who stayed in 
small communities and went into 
small business are often better off 
financially today than the ones who 
went into big business as salaried 
executives. 


Schools Teach what students de- 
mand, and that may be why the 
great majority of university stu- 
dents are taking courses which 
lead them to professional careers 
or to careers in big business—often 
small jobs in big .business. If these 
same students were educated and 
trained to operate small businesses, 
they might fare much better. Small 
business, the country over, is not 
holding its own against big busi- 
ness competition; this is not be- 
cause big business is so strong, or 
because big business has any spe- 
cial advantages; it is because small 
business has let itself become 
vulnerable due to lack of manage- 
ment skill, imagination, faith in 
our system, and willingness to put 
something back into the business. 


W. Gilbert Brooks, chief en- 
gineer, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., said that his depart- 
ment progressed from a strictly 
direct labor rate-setting function 
to “a true staff organization serv- 


ing all divisions.” His depart- 
ment now includes “surveys and 
reports to aid management in 
reaching decisions; office incentive 
installations; indirect labor incen- 
tive plans; time and motion studies 
on problems of making products 
more efficient for customer use; an 
employee training program; all 
estimating for cost purposes; 
budgets and timekeeping; and ma- 
chine load requirements for pro- 
duction planning.”’ But none of this 
is successful, he continued, unless 
supported by good human rela- 
tions, without which the most 
finely engineered plant operations 
are likely to be a casualty. 


John S$. Coleman, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company presi- 
dent, recently told a group in 
Washington: “Our society—and I 
speak of Government, business, 
labor, and every segment of that 
society—will perish unless we re- 
capture a capacity for disinterested 
action. We must face the fact that 
the influence of businessmen in the 
community has been slowly de- 
clining. As one piece of legislation 
has followed another, limiting the 
discretion of management, we have 
retreated to our associations and 
committees. And from them—at 
least it seems to the onlooker—we 
have looked out to fire broadsides 
at each progressive project that the 
others may put forward. Inevit- 
ably, we have created the im- 
pression that we are obstructive 
and negative.” 


Free Society means that there is 
no escape from social responsibili- 
ties, Mr. Coleman declared. The 
citizen who will not dirty his 
hands with politics soon gets a 
brand of politics which is plenty 
dirty. Corporations ignore at their 
peril the world beyond their board 
rooms. For the problems of the 
world will not pass the corporation 
by. Mr. Coleman ended his talk by 
saying, “We must make our 
proper contributions to the prob- 
lems of the community and the 
State. We must get back into the 
stream of history.” 


Businessmen occasionally take the 
attitude that they just want to 
mind their own business and be let 
alone; they do not interfere with 
other people’s business and do not 
want other people interfering with 
theirs. But business is too shining 
a target to escape some shooting 
at it—and the shooting seems to 
grow deadlier every year. 











The stenographic department oper- 
ates under an incentive system, and 
each girl's salary depends upon the 
number of strokes she makes per day 


EW firms require as much flexi- 

bility in their office layout as 
companies in the casualty insur- 
ance business. Not many other 
businesses change so much or so 
often. Insurance carriers are con- 
stantly faced with space allocation 
problems arising from the writing 
of new lines of insurance and shifts 
in the relative volumes of various 
lines. Changes in methods, due to 
installing the latest available office 
equipment, often have a similar 
result. 

How do all these changes affect 
the home office of such a company? 

In the 10 years it has occupied 
its present building at Wausau, 
Wis., the Employers Mutuals 
Liability Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin has run into just about 
all the changes that are likely to 
come up in an insurance business. 
The flexibility requirement has 
been met by the building in every 
way. 

This does not imply that the 
over-all dimensions were flexible. A 
few years ago, the original struc- 
ture was outgrown, and another 
building was erected to provide 
space for several departments, but 
the moves then made showed that 
the architects had well anticipated 
fluctuating space requirements of 
the various departments. 

Since 1941, the number of em- 
ployees at Wausau has increased 
from 350 to 650, and not one of the 
larger departments occupies the 
same space it did when the build- 
ing was put up. The statistical 
tabulating department was moved 
from the third floor to the ground 
floor. General files made the same 


switch. Stenographic, sales, pay-_ 


roll, supply, and Wausau branch 
operations have been moved, and 
the recreation room also occupies 
a different area. Some departments 
have moved or expanded more than 
once. 

None of the offices was changed 
because of poor placement in the 
beginning. For example, the tabu- 
lating room was originally directly 
above the president's office, but 
there was a “floating” floor in be- 
tween. The tab department grew 
and it was moved to bigger space 
on the ground floor. 

In the case of the recreation 
room, more space was provided 
there because of microfilming that 
cut down on storage of files. The 
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This Company Finds Chang 


transfer file room is adjacent to the 
recreation room. As more old rec- 
ords were recorded on film, the 
space gained was given over to the 
lounge. The recreation room, be- 
sides being used during rest periods 
and the lunch hour, is often kept 
open for employee parties in the 
evening. 

One of the reasons why Em- 
ployers Mutuals can make changes 
so easily is the type of partition- 
ing used to a considerable extent 
—movable walls that can be 
shifted as desired. The company 
also has standardized on equipment 
and has centralized its training and 
purchasing, all of which make 
alterations more feasible. In addi- 
tion, there is a systems and pro- 
cedures division which constantly 
makes studies and recommenda- 
tions for further improvements, 
and the company encourages its 
employees to put their suggestions 
in writing. 

A typical example of Employers 
Mutuals’ standardization program 
is in the dictating department. At 
the home office, for example, short- 
hand notes are obsolete, because 
all dictation is done on Dicta- 
phones, and there are almost 200 
of the machines. Similar machines 
are also used wherever dictating 
is required in the company’s 88 
branch and service offices through- 


out the country. Some fieldmen 
use Dictaphones in their cars. The 
same standardization is found in 
file cabinets, posture chairs, desks, 
and other equipment. 

With this definite standardiza- 
tion policy, the company has no 
trouble centralizing all purchasing. 
Too, when employees are trans- 
ferred from one branch to another 
or from a branch to the home of- 
fice, there is little adjustment as 
far as using office equipment is 
concerned. 

While the methods and proce- 
dures division has been responsible 
for many worth-while changes in 
the arrangement of offices, em- 
ployees themselves have contrib- 
uted numerous suggestions. The 
company’s suggestion system has 
proved extremely beneficial, and 
during 1950, of 442 ideas contrib- 
uted by employees 91 were 
adopted. The highest award was 
$75.00, and the average was $15.85. 

There is much more to be said 
about Employers Mutuals than 
just to describe its flexible office 
arrangement. The home office loca- 
tion, for one thing, is rather un- 
usual. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion law that was passed in 
Wisconsin in 1911 launched the 
company, and Employers Mutuals 
in turn speeded up acceptance and 
compliance with the law—and 
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New laws, new lines of insurance, new methods, and new 


policies require constant change in most insurance offices, 
and Employers Mutuals at Wausau, Wisconsin, is no excep- 
tion. Here is how the company meets such exigencies 





made it work. The founders of the 
company were Wisconsin river val- 
ley pioneers of industry, and they 
sold their first policy to what is 
now the Mosinee Paper Mills Com- 
pany—still a policyholder. The in- 
surance company has maintained 
its home office in Wausau since the 
beginning. 

With a population of something 
more than 30,000 people, Wausau 
is much like other towns of similar 
size. At least eight churches can 
be seen from company offices, and 
in addition there is a YMCA, 


'e No Strain 
By Wells Norris 


YWCA, a school, and a private 
club nearby. The only other busi- 
ness structure in the immediate 
vicinity is the telephone building 
in the next block. It is thus easy 
to see why Employers Mutuals 
feels that its surrounding influ- 
ences are good. 

The building has a full block to 
itself, and it is only a couple of 
blocks from the business section of 
Wausau. Many of the employees 
walk to work. 

The building itself is quite im- 
pressive from the outside, and it 
could be easily mistaken for a 
school. The interior of the building 
is equally attractive, but some of 
the inner workings must be de- 
scribed before the company’s ef- 
ficiency can be understood. 

One of the first things that de- 
serves mention is Employers Mu- 
tuals’ telephone system. All calls 
can be put through without going 
through the operator. Eight or 10 
people—inside and outside—can be 
placed on the same line for con- 
ferences. Tied in with the tele- 
phone system is a watchman’s 
clock that enables the night watch- 
man to dial from various locations, 
and his time is registered. 
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Employers Mutuals has elimi- 
nated Western Union messenger 
service by installing teleprinter 
connections with the local Western 
Union office. The teletype system 
provides fast communication be- 
tween the home office and the Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and New York 
offices. 

A second operation—which has 
already been mentioned—is the 
microfilming that permitted the 
recreation room to be enlarged. 
Company officials admitted that 
some people might think Em- 


Between 8,000 and 10,000 pieces of 
mail are handled daily by 11 people 


ployers Mutuals records too much 
on film, but the philosophy behind 
the filming is sound. The company 
figures that it is cheaper to micro- 
film than it is to sort. A person can 
be trained in a short time to run 
a recorder, but it takes many years 
of experience to develop judgment 
before an employee can go through 
old documents and decide which 
should be retained. 

A system that could be used to 
excellent advantage in many other 
companies is Employers Mutuals’ 
incentive setup in its stenographic 
department. The girls’ salaries are 
based on the average number of 


strokes they make in a day. A 
counter is attached to each type- 
writer, and 1 stroke is registered 
for every 100 actual strokes made. 
At the end of the day, the figure is 
multiplied by 100 to get the total. 
Adjustments are made quarterly 
(January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber), and operators are paid during 
one quarter for the average rating 
set the previous quarter. 

A different rate schedule applies 
for typists and for Dictaphone 
operators, since the latter are more 
experienced and have faster typing 
speeds. The difference between one 
rate and the next highest is fairly 
small in both schedules and girls 
have little trouble increasing their 
pay in a hurry. For example, a rate 
of 55,000 to strokes for 
Dictaphone operators pays one 
wage, while 60,000 to 64,999 pays 
a higher wage. 

Most of the Dictaphone opera- 
tors have worked up from typists, 
and 6 months’ training in copying 
work is usually required before a 
girl graduates into Dictaphone 
work. 

Liberal allowance is made for 
new girls, whether they are in- 
experienced or skilled operators. A 
rate is set for a new girl, and she 
may need several weeks before she 
produces enough to meet the salary 
requirements. In no case, however, 
is her rate lowered during the time 
she requires to become accustomed 
to her job and attain the rate that 
is set. 

Included among the operators in 
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Everything from insurance to fiction 
is available in the company library 
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New Files Save 350 Man-Hours 
Every Month at Square D 





When the Square D Company changed its filing system in 


the cost department, space, time, and man-hours were 


saved, and clerks no longer had the backbreaking job 


of transporting trays from the file cabinets to their desks 





HAT can a company do when 

important files are taking up 
considerable space and at the same 
time causing too much confusion 
in departments that are already 
crowded? 

The Square D Company, Mil- 
waukee, was faced with these prob- 
lems and _ realized that some 
streamlining of systems would 
have to be completed before the 
rapidly expanding offices got out 
of hand. 

As an example of the bottlenecks 
that slowed down Square D’s office 
operations, a former procedure in 
the cost department can be cited. 
The department maintains pricing 
information on its many standard 
and special items, and the informa- 
tion was formerly kept on 3- by 
5-inch cards that were housed in 
35 blind trays. The cards were filed 
according to part number sequence. 
When material and cost lists came 
through to be priced, an operator 
could work at the  files—which 
would be uncomfortable and 
awkward—or she could take a tray 
to her desk. If the tray was taken 
to the desk, some of the lists could 
be priced, but there would be many 
others that must be priced from 
information in some of the other 
34 trays. This meant that the 
operator might have to handle 
several trays to complete one list. 
Too, when a tray was being used 
at one desk, all the pricing cards 
in that tray were tied up, thus 
often slowing down another opera- 
tor who might need cards in the 
same tray. 

Square D’s solution to the pric- 
ing problem was to install Diebold 
rotary files, and now one clerk has 
25,000 cost cards at her fingertips. 
The new cards are 2!» by 4 inches, 
a convenient size. Square D also 
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designed its own desks for rotary- 
file operators. These desks have 
one of the inside corners cut off, so 
that the file is within easy reach 
when the operator is sitting in her 
proper position. 

A more detailed comparison of 
the old with the new really shows 
just how much improvement has 
been accomplished in the cost de- 
partment. Square D estimated that 
the average activity with the 
original blind files required ref- 
erence to 75 trays per day by each 
employee. Considering the fact 
that the trays were transported 
both to and from their desks, it 
meant that each of the employees 
was literally required to transport 
a ton a day. 

In the words of the Square D 
management, “The concentration 
of all cost data cards, within 
fingertip reach of our clerk, has 
made it possible for one person to 


perform a complete costing opera- 
tion on our bills of material; and 
has eliminated the extensive re- 
handling of the bills of material, 
necessary when several clerks 
worked only in limited sections of 
the tray-type blind files. The 
Cardineer files, located in the func- 
tional desk setting, save us at least 
350 man-hours per month and 
greatly speed our costing opera- 
tion in general.” 

The company said that advan- 
tages of the new system included 
savings in “work actions” of more 
than 60 per cent, savings in re- 
duced personnel, and gave Square 
D the opportunity to place indi- 
vidual responsibility for costing. 
The new files also saved about 54 
square feet in floor space. 

Another example of the confu- 
sion caused by various files is the 
system that used to be in operation 
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These latest model key-punch machines are used by Square D in connection with 


reports on sales analyses, material control, accounts payable, and inventory 
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Square D has been gradually switching to this disc-type Standard cost cards are quickly available in these units 
recorder, and the conversion is now 80 per cent complete that are placed alongside company's custom-made desks 





Credit records are maintained in this rotary file, which Cummins perforator in the auditing phase of the accounts 
has a capacity of more than 12,000 cards in two segments payable procedure is marking several invoices at once 


The company has standardized on many office machines, New V-line trays have eliminated almost 90 per cent of 
including Victor adding machines—here is a new model labor involved in using heavy post binders for reference 
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These Young Presidents Reached 
The Top Before Turning 39 





A Young Presidents’ Organization started by Ray Hickok 
now has a membership of more than 150, and the club is 
rapidly growing. Here are stories about some of these 


young men, telling how they climbed to their positions 





By Paul Eastman 


RAY HICKOK 
Hickok Manufacturing Company 


AY HICKOK, 33, became presi- 

dent of the Hickok Manufac- 
turing Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
when he was 27. He was eager to 
talk to other young men who had 
many of the responsibilities that 
were thrust upon him, so he did 
some research to learn how many 
men might be in similar positions. 
Amazed to find that there were 
about 500 men who had become 
presidents of firms before reaching 
the age of 40, he set out to or- 
ganize a club. 

An organizing committee was 
formed, and 44 young presidents 
met at the Waldorf-Astoria in Oc- 
tober 1950. It was agreed that the 
president of any industrial cor- 
poration would be eligidle for 
membership in the Young Presi- 


dents’ Organization if he had be- 
come president prior to reaching 
the age of 39. The firm must have 
annual sales of at least $1 million 
or employ more than 100 people. 
Service companies must have an 
annual turnover of at least $2 mil- 
lion or employ at least 50 people. 

At the first meeting, Ray Hickok 
was elected president; Richard 
Sellars, vice president; and Roger 
Kenna, treasurer. The club now has 
more than 150 members. 

The YPO had its annual conven- 
tion late last month at Virginia 
Beach, Va., and Robert A. Vogeler, 
39, delivered the main address. Mr. 
Vogeler was recently released from 
Communist prisons in Budapest, 
Hungary, and entered Bethesda 
Naval Hospital when he returned 
to the States. He was given medi- 
cal clearance to tell his experiences 
to the young presidents. 

Besides being president of 
Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
Ray Hickok is chairman of the 
board of directors. He was grad- 
uated from Rollins College in 1940. 
He originated the Hickok Profes- 
sional Athlete of the Year Award 
last year, and a $10,000 jewel- 
studded belt was presented to Phil 
Rizzuto of the New York Yankees. 
In January of this year, Mr. 
Hickok received the Distinguished 
Service Award of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 





RICHARD B. SELLARS 


Ethicon Suture Laborotories, Inc 


‘FROM salesman to president was 

the path taken by Richard B. 
Sellars, vice president of YPO and 
president of Ethicon Suture Labo- 
ratories, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Selling first for a stock broker- 
age firm in his native city of 
Springfield, Mass., Mr. Sellars be- 
came a salesman for Johnson & 
Johnson, Inc., when he was 24 
years old. He had previously at- 
tended Maryville College in Ten- 
nessee and the American Interna- 
tional College in Springfield. His 
selling ability quickly attracted the 
top brass at J&J, and he was 
transferred to various’ trouble 
areas where he could do the most 
good. 

In 1941 he was sent to Canada 


as vice president and general man- 
ager of a branch of Ortho Phar- 
maceutical Corporation, a J&J 
subsidiary. After 4 years in 
Canada, he returned to the United 
States as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Ortho. He soon became vice 
president and director. 

Later shifted to Ethicon, Mr. 
Sellars became president in 1949. 
Early in 1950 he was elected a 
member of the board of directors 
of Johnson & Johnson. 

Dick Sellars still is a salesman, 
even from his office as president. 
Now, however, the world has be- 
come his territory. He only recent- 
ly returned from a trip to England 
and Scotland, and last month he 
started off on an airplane trip to 
India. 
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OHN I. MOONE, 38, founded 

and became president of Snow 
Crop Marketers, Inc., at the age of 
33. Today he is president of the 
Snow Crop division and executive 
vice president of Clinton Foods, the 
parent company. 

Jack Moone attended George- 
town University, then joined 
Armour & Company, Chicago. His 
stay at Armour was almost cut 
short when the young man aroused 
the ire of a prize customer, who 
promptly canceled his business. 
Differences were soon ironed out, 
however, and Mr. Moone kept his 
job. 

In 1937, Jack Moone saw his first 
frozen food and became a sales- 
man for Bird’s-Eye division of 
General Foods Corporation. During 


the next 8 years he rose to district 
manager, divisional manager, and 
national manager. Then he gave 
up his job in 1945 to start his own 
frozen foods company, Snow Crop. 

At first, as one person put it, 
John Moone felt that he had 
stumbled into a deep freeze, but an 
opportunity soon opened up for 
him. 

When Mr. Moone heard of a 
Florida plant which had lost a 
Navy contract for orange juice 
powder, he signed a contract to 
distribute the product in the form 
of frozen orange juice. In 1947, he 
sold out to Clinton Foods and be- 
came president of the Snow Crop 
division, which expects to sell more 
than $60 million in frozen foods 
this year. 


JOHN |. MOONE 


Snow Crop Marketers, Inc 





LECTED president of Ottawa 

River Paper Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, to fill a vacancy caused by 
illness, Philip LeBoutillier, Jr., ob- 
served several changes from his 
new office in 1947. Sales of the 
company doubled, the number of 
employees doubled, the Toledo 
plant was rebuilt and expanded, 
and a branch plant was established 
at Flint, Mich. 

The young man was 33 when he 
became president, and he had 
climbed a long way up the ladder. 
A native New Yorker, Mr. LeBou- 
tillier went to Princeton and then 
took a job as material expediter 
for the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company in Quincy, Mass. A short 
time later he went to Toledo and 
started to work in the credit de- 


partment of the Electric Auto-Lite 
Company. In 3 years he was pro- 
moted to credit manager of the 
firm’s priorities division. 

World War II interrupted his 
promotions, but after the war Mr. 
LeBoutillier returned to Toledo as 
assistant to the president of the 
Toledo Scale Company. One year 
later he moved over to the com- 
pany he now heads. In 1949 he was 
named “Man of the Year for 
Toledo” and in 1950 “Man of the 
Year for Ohio’—both by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. LeBoutillier is a member of 
the Ohio Aviation Board; a direc- 
tor of the Commerce National 
Bank, Toledo; the Helio Aircraft 
Corporation, Norwood, Mass.; and 
Maumee Valley Broadcasting Co. 


PHILIP LE BOUTILLIER, JR 


Ottawa River Paper Company 





AROLD M. ALTSHUL, 41, has 
H been president of Ketchum & 
Company, New York, since he was 
25 years old. The rapid growth of 
the company has taken place under 
his direction, and today the firm 
distributes drugs and sundries to 
58 per cent of all the retail drug 
stores and hospitals in Manhattan. 

Born in New York and reared in 
Jersey City, Mr. Altshul attended 
Cornell University for 2 years be- 
fore going to work for Ketchum. 
His first job was carrying packages 
from the company’s warehouse to 
the post office in a wheelbarrow. 
Then he became an order picker, a 
packer, and worked in the pricing 
department. 

The real growth of Ketchum be- 
gan in 1932, and that was the year 
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young Altshul began to sell for the 
company. At that time, Ketchum 
had exactly 8 customers in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. By the end 
of 2 years, Mr. Altshul was elected 
president of the firm, and the 8 cus- 
tomers had been increased to 58. 
The company today has offices in 
New York and branches in Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, and Detroit. 

Ketchum’s president has _ the 
satisfaction of looking down the 
street from his New York head- 
quarters to a spot where the com- 
pany’s big competitor was located 
before being bought out. Ketchum’s 
E. J. Barry Division now occupies 
the well-known business site. 

Mr. Altshul is a founder and 
director of the YPO. 


(Continued on page 4 


HAROLD M. ALTSHUL 


Ketchum & Company 
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What New System Can Do 





After installing a new mechanical accounting system, The 


Washington Post increased speed of operations, cut costs, 


provided better control, eliminated duplication of details, 


upped accuracy of reports, and raised employee morale 





By G. S. Phillips 


Comptroller, The Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 


NCREASING costs of labor and 
Tcesuthiate prompted us to study 
means of reducing accounting 
costs at The Washington Post 
several years ago. Also, business 
growth had rendered some of our 
systems and _ procedures _inade- 
quate. Improved methods and, in 
some cases, tighter controls were 
necessary. 

We discussed with International 
Business Machines Corporation 
mechanizing our accounting which 
we had been handling manually up 
to that time. At IBM’s suggestion 
we paid a visit to the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal to study its 
punched-card accounting system. 

In 1947, we undertook convert- 
ing our accounts from our old 
hand-kept books to IBM punched- 
card equipment, a long and pains- 
taking process accomplished in a 
succession of phases that took us 
18 months. We installed 1 electric 
accounting machine, 1. electric 
multiplier, 1 collator, 1 electronic 
sorter, 1 alphabetic key punch, 1 
mechanical verifier, 1 reproducing 
punch, and 1 alphabetic summary 
punch to take care of the advertis- 
ing and circulation accounts re- 
ceivable and billing, payrolls, gen- 
eral ledger, operating ledger, 
operating and budget statements. 

The investment, we feel, has 
more than paid for itself. Increased 
efficiency and greater speed in 
handling all phases of our ac- 
counting have cut costs. A sub- 
stantial benefit has been achieved 
in accounts receivable where ac- 
curate and prompt billing has 
brought more prompt returns. 

A greater control has resulted 
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over our transient classified bill- 
ing, a most troublesome problem in 
newspaper accounting, because un- 
der the old methods we found that 
frequently the accounts receivable 
detail for this type of account was 
out of balance with general ledger 
controls. 

There is a dollars-and-cents sav- 
ing in the reduced clerical work 
and the eliminated duplication of 
detail in the lower jobs. We are no 
longer dependent on the accuracy 
of an individual for balancing our 
books. Excessive _ supervision 
formerly needed to oversee the 
amount of clerical detail has been 
removed. 

The machines have made pos- 
sible accurate monthly reports to 
department heads, which under 
manual methods would have re- 
quired additional personnel. 

Financial statements of operat- 
ing costs that once took 3 days to 
typewrite are now completed in 
an hour and a half. These are but a 
few of the timesaving examples. 

Aged reports are now compiled 
monthly on advertising and cir- 
culation accounts receivable. They 
were not available under our 
manual system, since preparation 
costs would have been prohibitive. 

Our substantially increased vol- 
ume of business had caused our 
billing operations to stretch out 
well beyond the end of the month 
by the time we abandoned manual 
operations. 

Now we get our national adver- 
tising bills out on the last day of 
the month, retail display the first 
of the month, and classified on the 
second of the month. This has 


speeded collections and reduced 
unpaid accounts as well as given 
better service to advertisers. 

In addition, our credit manager 
now gets a report each month that 
tells the whole story on relatively 
few sheets compared to the many 
individual ledger sheets of the 
manual system. 

We believe the machines have 
achieved better morale for us 
through relieving personnel of 
monotonous and tedious clerical 
detail. 

If we examine two of the 
smaller subdivisions of our ac- 
counting, payroll which comprises 
about 15 per cent of our over-all 
machine accounting operations and 
newsprint inventory about 1 per 
cent, some idea of the enormous 
job handled by the machines may 
be visualized. 

Three different types of payroll 
are processed through the ma- 
chines weekly, covering some 850 
full-time and 150 part-time em- 
ployees. The first payroll covers 
weekly salaried employees (edi- 
torial and commercial) where the 
earnings of 75 per cent of such 
employees may be computed in ad- 
vance and the remainder are 
usually subject to changes only in 
such items as overtime, bonuses, 
and commissions. Master cards are 
maintained for each employee in 
this group which gives name, 
salary, and deductions authorized 
for savings bonds, community 
chest, credit union, and any 
others as well as the deductions 
for Federal Old Age Benefits and 
withholding tax. 

Cards are reproduced from the 
master file weekly, and these dupli- 
cate cards become the payroll deck 
on which the small percentage of 
variations—overtime, commissions 
—are applied. The master cards are 
returned to the file while the new 
cards are later used to prepare the 
payroll register. From the gross 
pay of each employee whose pay 
varies from standard for the week, 
automatic computations of with- 
holding and FOAB taxes are made. 

The payroll register is listed to 
show the details of the weekly 
pay check. 

A punched-card check and an 
earnings statement which gives the 
total earnings for year to date, 
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total year to date withholding tax, 
and other data, such as additional 
compensation and deductions, are 
prepared. 

A duplicate of each check is re- 
produced with the employee’s num- 
ber, week, year, and amount. When 
the check comes back from the 
bank, the collator matches the two 
sets of cards to determine which 
checks are still outstanding. 

The second group on the payroll 
consists of mechanical employees 
(compositors, stereotypers, press- 
men, mailers) who are on a day- or 
hour-rate basis. The hours of these 
employees fluctuate. It is not infre- 
quent to have an employee with us 
2 days, somewhere else the next 
2 or 3 days, etc., for there is quite 
a turnover among workers who 
don’t hold regular jobs. 

A different form of punched 
card is used for each mechanical 
department, as pay varies in ac- 
cordance with the respective con- 
tracts. On the card an employee 
puts number of hours and pay. 
There may be variations here, too, 
as in the straight salaried group. 
If the printers get an early start, 
there is extra compensation. If a 
man is assigned to certain jobs, he 
may get premium pay. 

The entries on the card are 
checked and approved by the fore- 
man. The card is then placed in 
the time rack at the end of the 
day. 

These cards are collected and 
checked by a clerk in the account- 
ing department, then punched 
daily for regular hours and over- 
time hours, regular pay and over- 
time pay. The payroll week ends 
on Sunday. On Monday all 7 days 
have been punched up, and the 
cards are sorted by department 
and employee. Each employee's 
gross pay is computed for the 
week. 

As in the salaried group proce- 
dure, master cards are drawn from 
the file which contains deductions 
authorized by the employee such 
as group insurance, community 
chest, and credit union. Social 
security and withholding tax are 
computed mechanically from the 
gross pay summary cards for the 
week. The payroll register lists 
everything that makes up the 
man’s pay for the week. The check 
and an earnings statement are 
given to the employee, and from 
the statement he knows his year 
to date earnings, year to date with- 
holding tax, and other pertinent 
data. 

The third group is comprised of 
part-time employees—office clerks, 
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Some 850 full-time and 150 part-time employees at The Washington Post re- 
ceive their payroll checks after they are automatically computed by machine 








Cards for compositors, pressmen, and other mechanical operators must be 
key punched daily because of variations in hours, jobs, and work agreements 


circulation clerks, copyreaders 
for whom cards are punched up 
weekly from time slips. Here, too, 
a master file of name, number, and 
hourly rate of pay is kept. Proce- 
dure in preparing the weekly pay 
check compares with that of the 
former two groups. 

A monthly payroll is made up 
of 57 area managers in charge of 
newspaper distribution over the 
metropolitan area who are on a 
maintenance and increase com- 
mission basis. Various allowances 


are made for helpers, losses, 
promotion, route subsidies, etc. 
When payrolls have been com- 
pleted, all deductions are sorted by 
type of deduction—credit union, 
group insurance—and listed. The 
listings become the basis of 
vouchers to support payments to 
the various sources for which the 
deductions have been made. 
Payroll distributions are pre- 
pared automatically from earnings 
cards in the payroll after the cards 
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Pay Checks Are Not Enough 





Pay checks are fine, but they are not the only thing people 
are interested in. They want recognition for work well done. 


In every endeavor people receive credit for what they do— 
except in the most important activity of all, their work 





By Marilyn French 


E hear a lot about lack of 

company spirit on the part of 
employees, low individual output, 
overgrown rest periods, lack of in- 
terest in or downright boredom 
with the work at hand. There is 
usually a reason for this disin- 
terest, this failure to work with 
enthusiasm. 


One of these reasons may be the 
belief that management does not 
know or care whether its em- 
ployees are doing good work. 
People feel that accurate, quality 
work is unappreciated, so why 
bother? To all appearances, the 
person who does just enough to get 
by receives the same treatment as 
the conscientious worker. Em- 
ployees conclude that their job is 
unimportant because good work 
brings no sign of recognition. 

Harry M. Nordberg, vice presi- 
dent for sales and service, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., voiced this lack before 
the twenty-fifth Pacific Coast Man- 
agement Conference of the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management As- 
sociation recently. Mr. Nordberg 
declared that recognition on the 
job is the “inherent right” of the 
employee. ‘He gets this recognition 
in most all other phases of his life 
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—in his home, as husband and 
father; in his lodge, as a member; 
in politics, as a citizen voter; and 
in the stores where he trades, as a 
customer. 

“But there is one spot where 
recognition comes to him far too 
infrequently—an area where he 
spends almost one-half of his wak- 
ing hours—the place where he 
works.” 

Mr. Nordberg has put his finger 
on the key to increased interest, 
which is so simple that it is often 
overlooked. In almost every field 
of endeavor, from childhood on, 
there is some incentive or reward. 
The baby who says his first word 
or takes his first step is rewarded 
by his parents’ smiles. And so it 
goes with each new thing he 
learns. The kindergartner who 
brings home a blotchy drawing for 
his mother is rewarded with milk 
and cookies. When father comes 
home, he hears about the latest ac- 
complishment before he takes his 
coat off. 

From grammar school through 
college, the pattern of achievement 
and reward or honor continues. 
There is the honor roll to make, 
sports letters to earn, clubs to join 
and head, school papers to report 
for and edit, plays to appear in, at- 
tendance and punctuality records 
to set, awards and scholarships to 
win. 

The competitive system and its 
rewards show up most plainly in 
the field of sports. Athletes break 
records, and the world hears about 
it. Baseball clubs strive for the 
pennant, college football teams 
fight to play in the Rose Bowl, 
boxers vie for the championship. 
In short, any outstanding feat is 
recognized and talked about. 

This same principle applies in 
hobbies and clubs. Blue ribbons are 


given at fairs for the prettiest 
quilt, the best livestock, the tastiest 
jelly. In clubs the member who 
shows a glimmer of initiative is 
made an officer or committee chair- 
man or convention delegate. 

In some fields of business, par- 
ticularly where the work being 
done can be measured, reward fol- 
lows accomplishment, too. Adver- 
tisers who write the hardest hit- 
ting copy and place it effectively 
tally the greatest returns. Authors 
whose characters live make the 
best-seller list. Composers of the 
catchiest tunes hear them played 
wherever they go. Radio actors 
watch their Hooper ratings. Good 
television stars have the friendliest 
sponsors. Skilled hairdressers make 
the most appointments. Attentive 
waiters pocket the biggest tips. 

Businessmen who serve their in- 
dustry well are promoted and pub- 
licized, become presidents of asso- 
ciations, are sought after as con- 
sultants or speakers. The company 
with the best product and reputa- 
tion keeps the biggest customer 
file. 
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As far as incentives go, sales- 
men probably reap the most re- 
wards. Some companies pick 
master salesmen each year. The 
man with the biggest volume auto- 
matically becomes president of the 
salesmen’s club; wives of top pro- 
ducers receive fur coats, ap- 
pliances, bonds. Best salesmen win 
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all-expense vacation trips. Their 
stories are told in company publi- 
cations. The president or sales 
manager writes letters to en- 
courage them, give them leads, 
keep them on their toes—TO HELP 
THEM PRODUCE MORE. 

In most offices and many plants, 
it is a different story. Workers who 
take their places behind desks or 
on assembly lines seemingly forfeit 
all right to recognition, lose all 
need for incentive. Suddenly the 
pattern they have thrived on dis- 
appears. How many of these people 
—and let’s stop calling human be- 
ings personnel—know exactly how 
well they are doing? The only sign 
that their work is satisfactory is 
that their timecards are in the fac- 
tory rack every Monday morning. 
And office workers know that if 
the boss ignores them, everything 
is under control. 

There are reasons for this nega- 
tive attitude. The office manager or 
other supervisor believes in “man- 
agement by exception.” They let 
well enough alone. But if an em- 
ployee steps too far out of line, the 
superior tells him about it. By the 
same token, doesn’t work above 
average deserve comment, too? 

Some of the unexplained absen- 
teeism in offices may stem from the 
fact that workers are never shown 
the importance of their work. 
People feel it does not matter if 
they stay at home. On the other 
hand, workers who feel that their 
work is important although un- 
appreciated, may stay out a few 
days in the hope that their ab- 
sence will be felt. 

How greatly could absenteeism be 
reduced if bosses ever talked like 
this: “We're glad you're always on 
the job. We would be 300 orders 
behind if you missed a day.” “We 
hunted a half hour to find some 
correspondence while you were out, 
but if you had been here you could 
have found it right away.” “Mr. 
Ashton called and asked about you. 
He likes to have you handle his 
orders.” 

Several companies have taken 
steps to show employees that good 
work and high output count. One 
method used is to publish out- 
standing records in the company 
magazine. Friden Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., printed an item in 
The Calculator praising its switch- 
board operators. The telephone 
company had analyzed Friden’s 
PBX service and rated it highly. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., also 
gives credit where it is due. A re- 
cent issue of Dun’s Bulletin carried 
pictures of its switchboard opera- 
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tor and the members of its “high 
speed” manifolding department. 
The operator handles 300 calls a 
day, acts as receptionist, and types 
envelopes and files tickets between 
calls. One girl who typed 315 lines 
a week in the manifolding depart- 
ment was pictured separately, 
while three others who did 275 
lines a week were mentioned in the 
caption. Hard-working mail room 
and duplicating department em- 
ployees came in for their share of 
glory, too. 





While company-wide recognition 
is grand and spurs others on to 
break records, too, many people 
would be satisfied with a verbal pat 
on the back. Although manage- 
ment expects people to tackle their 
work with vigor, few of its repre- 
sentatives ever compliment anyone 
on a job well done. There is little 
incentive to excel. For a spot check 
on this lack, ask any six people 
how often someone in authority 
has commented on their work. 
Each one will probably be able to 
give you the date, time, and place 
of the last good word he heard. 


Praise is so rare it is memorable. 

Even co-workers can tell when 
someone does a good job. Often 
their comments are more numerous 
than those from management, 
which is in a better position to 
know and gains more from a word 
of praise—loyalty, good will, devo- 
tion to duty, higher morale, lower 
absenteeism, less turnover, greater 
accuracy. 

For example, an order checker 
in a utility told one woman that 
she was the best order writer there. 
The compliment pleased the em- 
ployee, but it would have meant 
much more if it had come from 
the department manager. He had 
records of all orders typed, degree 
of accuracy, and so on. Although 
the checker did not have access to 
complete records, a_better-than- 
average rate of speed and accuracy 
was obvious. 

In another instance, a newcomer 
in a cashier’s office chalked up a 
better record than that of others 
who had cashiered for many years. 
The balance clerk took the new 
cashier aside and whispered, “You 
have had the best record for 3 
months straight. You have the 
least shortages and overages.”’ The 
girl beamed. Then the clerk cau- 
tioned her, “But don't tell anybody 
I told you!” The boss evidently 
watched everyone’s score, but a 
good record was kept a secret. 

Factory workers fare a little 
better. Time-and-motion — studies 
have been used to set standards for 
various jobs, so there is some 
measure of performance. Too, 
there are trophies for the best 
housekeeping done in different de- 
partments, awards for safety rec- 
ords, bonuses for scrap reduction. 

Even in routine jobs, though, 
workers like to know how good 
they are. An inspector in a large 
Chicago factory boasted that his 
work was 9914 per cent accurate. 
His friends were properly amazed 

and not just at the record. Their 
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(Continued on page 44 


The Other $ide of the $tory 


“Why all the fuss about back patting?” asks a Chicago 
businessman. ‘‘People at work on wages or salaries are 
not babies, school children, or college boys plugging 
for letters on their sweaters—though the biggest men 
want credit for achievement.’ What's your opinion? 





The first floor general office at the Farm Bureau shows the recessed lighting, acoustically treated ceiling, and air- 
conditioning units that help make the company a pleasant place to work. Private offices line the wall at the left 


Office Machines Enable Insurance 
Company to Reduce Rates 


ECAUSE of the vast amount of 
5 statistical information that 
was turned out on its tabulating 
machines, Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation, through its affiliate, 
Rural Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company, was able to reduce in- 
surance rates last year. The Madi- 
son, Wis., company produced fig- 
ures that showed a reduction was 
warranted on Class A _ insurance 
(casualty coverage for _ policy- 
holders married and over 25 years 
of age), and the insurance com- 
mission agreed that the reduction 
was in order. 

Without the IBM tabulating ma- 
chines, company officials said that 
it would have been very unlikely 
for the rates to be reduced. Manual 
bookkeeping could not have made 
it so clear that a reduction was 
warranted, and even if the Farm 
Bureau knew that the rates should 
be reduced, the statistical informa- 
tion needed to convince the in- 
surance commission would have 
been limited. 
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The tabulating machines also 
provide a background of statistical 
information for the Farm Bureau's 
insurance counselor (Wisconsin In- 
surance Service Cooperative, an 


_ affiliate), which gives advice about 


plant coverage. The counselor 
simply tells the client what he 
should do to reduce his rates. The 
counselor often reduces his own 
commissions by giving advice, but 
the Bureau and affiliate save from 
$8,000 to $10,000 a year in in- 
surance coverage by use of this 
advice. In Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
for instance, rates on some plant 
buildings ran rather high. The 
counselor suggested that one new 
baggage plant be built, which in 
turn would greatly reduce the rate 
on the remaining buildings. The 
plant was built for $30,000, and the 
rate on the other buildings dropped 
to about 14 per cent of the original 
rate. 

Included in the statistical infor- 
mation that is gathered from the 
tabulating machines are figures 


that will help the Bureau’s Wiscon- 
sin Cooperative Farm Plant Foods 
Company to plan its production, 
and these figures will also enable 
the Bureau to be of better service 
to farmers. Fertilizer is a good 
illustration of what can be done 
through this service. The Plant 
Foods Company might make 25 
different grades of fertilizer for 
sale during a year, which will be 
used in various counties through- 
out Wisconsin. With the tabulating 
machines, the Bureau can deter- 
mine where the grades went, and 
production for the following year 
can be more accurately planned. 
Too, when a farmer is not sure 
which fertilizer would be best for 
his land, the Bureau can check the 
results of other farmers in the 
same county—where the soil is 
similar—and give the farmer some 
sound advice. 

Payrolls for 3 of the Bureau's 10 
companies are also handled by the 
tabulating department, and others 
will be included from time to time. 
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Through the cooperative ef- 


forts of the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau, and its several 
affiliated companies, great 
efficiency is attained in the 
home office building at 
Madison, Wis. Headquarters 
for the various companies 
are in the same building, 
and much of the same 
equipment is used. This story 
describes some of the sys- 
tems and tells about the re- 


sults that are accomplished 


Another big operation that has 
been put on tabulating machines is 
policy billing, which must be com- 
pleted twice a year. Formerly done 
manually, the operation would re- 
quire 8 or 10 more employees to do 
the billing that is now efficiently 
run off by machine. 

The tab machines also handle all 
premium notices, cash receipts, and 
claims records. The claims records 
contain a vast file of information 
on all claims—age groups, types of 
accidents, etc. Any kind of break- 
down can be tabulated. Such re- 
ports, of course, would be imprac- 
tical if they had to be done 
manually. 

The Farm Bureau, while made 
up of several insurance and service 
companies for farm families in 
Wisconsin, has many of the rou- 
tine problems that any other busi- 
ness organization is likely to have. 
For one thing, records seemed to 
be taking up an enormous amount 
of space, and the Bureau’s insur- 
ance companies were undecided 
whether to microfilm or not micro- 
film. A Burroughs machine was 
eventually installed, since courts 
would accept claims on microfilm 
as evidence. Bookkeeping and other 
records are now being put on film, 
and the Bureau’s present floor 
space will be adequate for storage. 
Without microfilming, additional 

(Continued on page 48) 


The mailing equipment above handles about 600,000 pieces of mail annually, 
and it replaces one or two clerks who would be needed for a manual operation 


Microfilming equipment in the above picture solved a storage problem, and 
the tabulating machine below made it possible for insurance rates to be cut 











The author and an assistant go over some of the accounts 
receivable records that are now less expensive to handle 


Accounts Reecivable-- 
How to Save $4,000 a Year 





Garford Trucking Company's office controls on about 2,000 


active accounts kept five clerks overworked, and billing was 


sometimes 4 weeks late. Then the company shifted to a dif- 


ferent accounting system that brought records up to date 





By David J. Zabolin 


Office Manager, Garford Trucking Co. 


INUTES count in the com- 

petitive trucking industry. 
The industry competes with other 
high-speed, efficient carriers and 
with hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of concerns in its own par- 
ticular phase of the transportation 
industry. 

For a long time, the entire serv- 
ice-and-speed emphasis was on the 
handling of freight. We were con- 
tent to do a “reasonable” behind- 
the-scenes job on our mountains 
of paperwork. Handling the billing 
and accounts receivable posting de- 
tail on a day-to-day basis was 
something we thought of as in the 
realm of pure fancy. 

We considered ourselves lucky- 
up until a few months ago—if our 
five billing clerks and bookkeepers 
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were only 2 weeks behind schedule. 

Then we put full visibility into 
our control systems with these im- 
mediate and gratifying results: 

1. Our billings are completed 
daily. 

2. Our credit checking is fast 
and sure. 

3. Our collections of accounts re- 
ceivable are in tiptop shape. 

4. Machine and manual posting 
operations are greatly reduced. 

5. Our management has the ad- 
vantage of being able to review 
accounts receivable and other con- 
trol records that are up to date at 
any time, and in clear, easy-to- 
interpret form. 

6. We are doing the better, 
faster billing and other accounts 
receivable control jobs on more ac- 
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Garford's Safe-Ledger desk and Kolect-a-Matic tray 
equipment pictured in operation, showing visible signals 


counts (over 2,000 active ones) 
with three clerical aides instead of 
five originally assigned to our 
Simplified Unit Invoice Account- 
ing Plan. 

And all this has been achieved 
with a system that gives us full 
protection for our valuable ac- 
counts receivable records, because 
these are now housed in a point-of- 
use Safe-Ledger desk. 

The investment (for the equip- 
ment and for supplies to keep it in 
operation for 20 years) was more 
than offset in savings on clerical 
costs the first 3 months it was in 
operation. 

In November of last year, we 
came to the conclusion we could 
streamline our handling of billing 
and collection detail. 

Calling in Remington Rand man- 
agement control specialists, we put 
the problem to them, emphasizing 
the fact that the nature of our 
operations (that of handling thou- 
sands of intrastate and interstate 
shipping operations each day) 
created tremendous volumes of 
paperwork. 

We employ a staff of 135 and 
operate a fleet of 300 units, con- 
sisting of trailers, trucks and trac- 
tors, repair and service cars. Our 
offices, warehouse, and main 
garage are located at South River, 
a small New Jersey community, 
and we have depots in Allentown, 
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“Why do our records look 
so much better lately?” 


ASSISTANT: We're using 
Hammermill Ledger now, 
Mr. Dean. On that paper 
we're always sure of 
clear records—and they'll 


stay that way for years! 








HAMMERMILL LEDGER HAS BEEN MAKING ACCOUNTANTS’ 
WORK “EASIER” FOR MORE THAN 36 YEARS! 


Experienced accountants know that a good ledger paper vantages. And, it has a splendid texture for either type- 
must be easy to write on...have a non-glare surface writing or machine posting. (For machine posting you 
to save eyestrain...that it must take sharp printing can specify the special finish identified by the watermark 
impressions — and rule accurately. “Posting Finish.’’) 
Hammermill Ledger offers you every one of these ad- Because it is tough and durable, records posted on 
Hammermill Ledger will keep their 
crisp snap through years of han- P 
eb eencintetetemattemtendben dling. Examine this fine paper for | beranttiny, L > 
wherever you see this shield on @ print shop window. yourself. Just mail the coupon for j a =n oy | 
Let it be your assurance of quality printing. a sample book. j 
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ae 
aasee 
BS \ Company, 
Hammermill Paper 
M ID R K\ Wy 1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 
Please send me— FREE —the sample book of 
HAMMERMILL LEDGER. 


ae LEDGER i 


Ne see rer ae JUNE 
Position _ —_— Tur business letterhead.) AB 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILLE BOND 
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Pa.; Baltimore; Jersey City; New 
Haven; Philadelphia; Boston, 
Gloucester, New Bedford, Plain- 
ville, and West Springfield, Mass. ; 
Lancaster, Pa.; and Trenton, N. J. 

Our management was well aware 
of the bookkeeping control prob- 
lems, and we thought we had the 
best in modern office machines, 
methods, and personnel. But no 
matter how we strived, under the 
old procedures, we could not keep 
that mountain of paperwork un- 
der control. And that meant that 
our money was usually tied up 
weeks longef than necessary; that 
delinquencies in payments were 
hard to spot; and that being 2 to 
4 weeks behind on billings and 
postings wasn’t making manage- 
ment or the staff any happier. 

The new system, operated with- 
out bookkeeping machines and 
without ledger sheets and binders, 
is based on the principle of work 
simplification through the use of a 
system of plastic (Graph-a-Matic) 
signals which eliminate much of 
the machine or manual posting 
and other operations. 

Housed in Kolect-a-Matic trays, 
which are in turn kept in the Safe- 
Ledger desk for 24-hour-a-day 


protection, invoices are filed in 
pockets, with visible indexing mar- 
gins and a simple margin comput- 
ing chart and signal. 

Tapes are run of all the open 
charges and the total is posted to 
the sales journal. At the same time 
the Graph-a-Matic signal is set to 
“age” the oldest open item. Detail 
of the invoice is then “posted” to 
the Kolect-a-Matic ledger cards by 
stuffing duplicates in the pockets, 
where they remain until the 
charges they represent are paid. 

As copies of freight bills and 
other supporting data for the ac- 
counts receivable are _ received, 
they are “posted” by the clerk 
handling this phase of the opera- 
tion simply by stuffing them into 
the proper pockets. 

Before the new system was in- 
stalled, the handling of a truck 
charge from the date of billing 
until it was finally paid required a 
dozen operations, including three 
or four separate postings, and not 
including any of the work required 
in sending follow-up statements or 
other collection procedures. 

Those former collection proce- 
dures, incidentally, required 
thumbing through thousands of 





Members of the Sales Managers’ Association of Philadelphia and Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. are shown gathered around the Howard G. Ford Award 
plaque, which was presented to Sylvania Electric by the association for out- 
standing contributions to improvement in distribution in 1950, with particular 
emphasis on sales management. Don G. Mitchell, president of Sylvania Electric, 
accepted the award, which was presented by D. A. Prouty, vice president of 
the association, during a luncheon given for 800 key executives. Left to right: 
Richard H. DeMott, chairman and president, SKF Industries, Inc., and presi- 
dent of Sales Managers’ Association of Philadelphia; Robert H. Bishop, vice 
president in charge of sales, Sylvania Electric Products Inc.; D. A. Prouty, 
chairman of Howard G. Ford Award Committee; Mr. Mitchell; Howard G. Ford, 
founder of Ford Award; and Max F. Balcom, board chairman, Sylvania Electric. 
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ledger sheets. In many cases, be- 
fore the statement or other follow- 
up could be instituted, it still was 
necessary to go to the files for the 
bill so that information on all de- 
tails of the service was available. 

Now all of the information is 
available in one spot, and the 
handling steps, including follow- 
ups, rarely exceed five. The signals 
show the general status of each ac- 
count at a glance, and only those 
flagged as being delinquent or ap- 
proaching the “slow pay” status 
require executive attention, which 
means that we now have real man- 
agement-by-exception. 

To sum up, here are the opera- 
tional and other advantages we 
have reaped under the new pro- 
cedure for handling our accounts 
receivable: 

1. Because the system is visible 
and research is made easier, it is 
simpler to prepare invoices and 
collection statements, obtain bal- 
ances, and make reconciliations; 

2. The bookkeeping machine was 
eliminated, as were the binders and 
ledger sheets; 

3. Savings in clerical expenses 
for this phase of our operations 
amount to more than $4,000 a 
year; 

4. Because the Kolect-a-Matic 
trays contain full information on 
all charges, it is unnecessary for 
clerks to go to the files for bills 
when taking action in order to step 
up collections; 

5. Closing dates, reporting of 
monthly billing and_ collection 
figures have been advanced an 
average of 2 weeks; 

6. The possibilities of making er- 
rors in postings are largely elimi- 
nated, because the number of steps 
is materially reduced and because 
much of the “posting” is simply a 
matter of inserting a slip of paper 
in the appropriate account pocket; 

7. Six to eight of the former 
dozen or more operations are 
eliminated. 

And all of those things add up 
to increased operating efficiency, 
better administrative (particularly 
collection) control, substantial sav- 
ings in clerical costs, and greater 
security for these important office 
records. 

We have found, too, that our 
customer good will has increased 
in direct proportion to the ratio of 
increase in the efficiency of our 
billing operations. Response to our 
simplified, up-to-the-minute meth- 
ods of handling this part of our 
business has been reflected in less 
questioning of charges and more 
prompt payments. 
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Teamwork on wings 
... via the dotted line 


Strength in the air makes us secure on 
the ground. Keeping aviation fit for 
this takes teamwork, the kind of con- 
trol and smooth performance turned 
in on the DOTTED LInE— the perforation 
on business forms made by Moore. 
Moore forms promote teamwork 
everywhere in manufacture, main- 
tenance, transportation, freight. The 
forms on this page make efficiency a 
part of Checking (3-part Flight Cou- 
pon) ;Reporting(3-part Flight Record) ; 
Purchasing (8-part Purchase Order). 
In a hundred other operations, the 
DOTTED LINE makes efficiency pay be- 
cause it saves writings, simplifies han- 
dling, speeds work flow. It is a FORCE 
that runs through an organization, 
keeping performance up and cost down 
On most styles of forms Moore is 
producing to capacity—its new, greater 
capacity—supplying industry with 
DOTTED LINE efficiency to help make 
America strong. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif 


MOORE w= 


Cont: Interleaved 
Trott Form BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 





tion points in Canada also * * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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How to Boost Collections 





A Southern seed processor was having trouble making col- 
lections until a bonus idea was put into operation. A share 
in the bonus depends upon the driver's success in collecting 
from his customers. Here's what the plan accomplished 





By Stuart Covington 


INCE its inception 9 years ago, 

Sawan, Inc., rapidly expanding 
Columbus, Miss., seed processor and 
wholesaler, has operated on a cash- 
on-delivery basis, casting its nine 
bonded truck drivers in the added 
role of collectors. When sporadic 
collections threatened to doom the 
plan, Sawan came up with a novel 
bonus scheme which has not only 
boosted driver-collected receipts by 
one-half but has also been the key 
to valuable employee good will. 
According to the president, W. E. 
Tidwell, driver turnover has been 
virtually nonexistent since adop- 
tion of the bonus. 

Sawan, Inc., now serves Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina. Its nine drivers make an 
average of two round trips a 
week, unloading up to six times 
each trip for a total of 100 or more 
collections a week. 

Follow-up correspondence and 


calls on so large a number of col~ 


lections was naturally costly, yet 
some drivers were permitting 
many customers to put them off 
for extended periods, and some- 
times failed entirely to liquidate 
long-standing bills. To remedy 
this, Sawan developed its bonus 
“kitty.” 

A bonus “kitty” of $2 is set up 
for each trip made by a driver. 
The share of the kitty the driver 
actually receives depends upon his 
success in collecting for his de- 
liveries. If he collects 70 per cent 
of the charges on his load, he re- 
ceives 70 per cent of the kitty; 80 
per cent of the charges, 80 per cent 
of the kitty; and so on. However, 
if the driver turns in the full 
amount due on a load, his kitty is 
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increased 50 per cent, and he re- 
ceives $3 extra for that trip. 

Drivers do not receive credit for 
collecting charges due on previous 
deliveries, and the additional dol- 
lar is not applied to the kitty when 
only one or two stops are made on 
a trip. On single-delivery trips, the 
driver receives $1, or half the kitty 
if the consignee pays up; on a two- 
delivery trip he receives $2, or 100 
per cent of the base kitty, if he has 
no arrears. The bonus payments 
are added to the drivers’ regular 
weekly pay checks. 

Formerly, drivers received a 
maximum of only 100 per cent of 


their bonus if all collections were 
made, but the extra dollar was 
added as a greater incentive a 
short time ago. Past-due accounts 
tumbled even lower after the 
change was made. Now, drivers 
seldom turn in less than 70 per 
cent of their current debits. Nor- 
mally, several drivers qualify each 
week for the extra bonus. 

This bonus plan puts approxi- 
mately $200 yearly “side money” 
into the pockets of Sawan’s drivers 
and enables the company to clear 
its books more rapidly. 

The effectiveness of the bonus 
plan is illustrated by the strategy 
employed by drivers to foil slow 
payers. If the driver is scheduled 
to come through the town on his 
way back and is asked by the cus- 
tomer to wait for payment, he tells 
the customer that he will be back 
later in the week and requests 
that he have the payment ready 
for him at that time. This simple 
solution has further reduced over- 
due accounts. However, while 
Sawan stresses prompt collection 
of bills, drivers must adhere rigidly 
to rules of courtesy and tact. 

(Continued on page 50) 


Sales Manager Bob Smith hands over a check— increased by the collection 
bonus—to one of Sawan's truck drivers while three others await their turn 
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Increase Office Morale with 


E000/a/ Office Furniture ... 
a Profitable Investment 


You know that one of the essentials in maintaining office morale is giving 
the worker a sense that his job is important. A functional Leopold desk 
gives the worker just this feeling 


You benefit from greater productivity, reduced employee turnover items 


that mean added profit for you 
The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 


counselor. Call him, today, for specific suggestions profitable for you. 


If not known, write us for his name and address 


THE Eqo0/d/ tvMPant 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 





MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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Graduation Paid Off 


By James T. Duffy 


James T. Duffy, Jr., in 1949 was 
appointed president of The River- 
side Metal Company, Riverside, 
N. J. He was formerly president of 
Read Machinery Company, York, 
Pa. Dubbed a “Doctor of Ailing In- 
dustries” because of his outstand- 
ing record as a plant management 
consultant, he came to the non- 
ferrous metal company, where in 
2 years he nearly doubled sales and 
cut appreciably into production 
costs, At Riverside he is credited 
with having established unique 
procedures in inventory stock con- 
trol and production budgeting. 

Mr. Duffy’s progressive manage- 
ment at Riverside set the stage for 
a flurry of defense contracts: In a 
3-week period, $2 million 


recent 
worth of aviation and ordnance 
parts were contracted for with his 
company’s Keystone Watch Case 
Division. 


OU ask my most unforgettable 
Waccmen Well, I could tell 
you about how I found myself 
playing three games of pro football 
a week to pay for the furniture in 
the first home I built for my wife, 
or the time I had to stage a fashion 
show of women’s underwear. 

But let me tell you about a day 
I'll always remember because I 
learned a lesson I'll never forget: 
If you are in a position to learn 
something, learn it well, for the 
day will come when you will be 
grateful for having learned it. 
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It was a tough grind when I 
entered the U. S. Navy Torpedo 
School, Newport, R. I., in 1917. 
Little did I know, when I was still 
somewhat blinded by the bright 
reflection from my big gold stripe, 
that I had before me one of the 
roughest, most down-to-earth as- 
signments I had ever tackled. 
Ahead of me was a year’s task to 
be done in 4 months: Learning in- 
timately the more than 2,000 parts 
of a torpedo, their function, opera- 
tion, and maintenance. It was the 
shortest 4 months of my life, but 
in 20 years the significance of my 
graduation day would be dissipated 
—or would it? 

It was 20 years later, almost 
to the day, when I was having a 
quick drink with a friend in Wash- 
ington, D. C. During the course of 
the conversation he happened to 
mention that the Navy was plan- 
ning to speed manufacture of 
torpedoes. I am afraid I was a little 
abrupt in taking my leave. 

I headed straight away to the 
Torpedo Station’s Commanding Of- 
ficer’s office. You see, the Read 
Machinery Company, of which I 
was president, was ready to close 
a huge plant it had built—and paid 
for—to fabricate 60mm. mortars. 
Our contract was running out—a 
costly proposition was in jeopardy. 

I walked into the CO’s office, 
told him about our factory facili- 
ties, and revealed we could manu- 
facture torpedo parts. His im- 
mediate reply was, “Do you know 
how many parts there are in a 
torpedo?” 

I rejoined, ‘‘Yes,’”” and enumer- 
ated from my memory list those I 
felt we could fabricate, but added 
we would be especially interested 
in the regulating valve, combustion 
flask, injector, and the steering 
engines. 

The man was nonplussed. He 
sputtered, “You are the first man 
to come into this office in the last 
week and make sense—where did 
you learn about torpedoes?” 

“Same place you did,”’ I coun- 
tered, “20 years ago at Newport.” 

We shook hands; I wired my 
estimator, worked a full week, day 
and night, submitted a bid, and 
won the largest contract to date in 
the history of Read Machinery. 
The day I walked in to sign that 
agreement, I think you will under- 
stand why I had to grope for my 


pen. When it was all over, I 
reminded myself not to forget that 
graduation day. 

At Newport I learned about 
torpedoes. The knowledge got me a 
fat contract (after a ‘casual tip- 
off’). In order to move ahead, the 
“casual tip-off’ had to be elimi- 
nated from the formula. 

At the beginning of the present 
emergency, I called my Riverside 
staff together, told them the story 
I just related, and proceeded with 
a specific indoctrination, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for being pre- 
pared and educated in Government 
contracting. (They had long since 
learned the importance of turning 
out quality work.) 

For weeks we worked with 
Washington and pored over re- 
ports on Government needs. Our 
dragnet paid off, for we found that 
the U. S. Department of Ordnance 
was getting ready to let a contract 
for the artillery “workhorse” fuse. 
I knew our equipment at Riverside 
would not handle the manufacture 
of torpedoes, but we could make 
fuses. 

Half the battle for the $1.5 mil- 
lion job was won after demon- 
strating that we at Riverside ap- 
preciated the intricate problems 
involved. When we pledged our 
know-how and facilities for de- 
veloping special alloys for specific 
purposes and fabricating them to 
intricate specifications, the con- 
tract was clinched. 

We are now in production on the 
biggest single contract in the 
works at The Riverside Metal 
Company. 

I'll always be grateful for that 
graduation from Newport 34 years 
ago, and especially for the chain 
reaction it set off in my life. 
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the Sensational New 
Burroughs Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Pond 
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Four machines in ora- YR 
thats Sensimatie magic! 


This is the Sensimatic’s “mechanical 
brain”—the control panel that 
directs it through any four separate 
accounting Operauons, in any com- 
bination. The operator twists a knob 
—the Sensimatic is ready for the job! 
Any number of control panels can 
be used on a single Sensimatic 
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Different im design “New from the ground up” 
is not just a phrase about 
the Sensimatic—it's a fact! Here is the first 
accounting machine conceived as an accounting 
machine . . . designed as an accounting machine... 
built as an accounting machine that would do 
everything —and do it at its automatic best! 


Different im vouati ify The amazing Sensimatic 


is as flexible as your 
needs—it becomes any machine you want at the 
turn of a knob! No other business machine is so 
universally useful as the Sensimatic—because no 
other machine can do so many things so well. 


Different im price You'd think a machine as 
incomparably different as 
the Sensimatic would run to a pretty fancy figure— 
but the opposite is true. Actually, the Sensimatic 
costs hundreds of dollars less than any machine that 
even begins to approximate its usefulness! Ask 
your Burroughs office for a demonstration today. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 





Johnson Motors Plans for Summer 


Many companies use pretty girls in advertising their products, but very often 
these attempts are weak and unrealistic. The effect above is just the reverse 


The pictures above and below are among the hundreds taken during one of 
Johnson Motors’ photo outings, and the subjects are professional models 


HEN several representatives 

of Johnson Motors leave the 
home office in Waukegan, IIl., this 
month, they will be starting out on 
an assignment that could easily 
make them the envy of every desk- 
hound executive in the country. 

The representatives will be 
strictly on business, but the assign- 
ment still loses little of its colorful 
attraction. The Johnson Motors’ 
group will be joined by representa- 
tives of its advertising agency, its 
printers, three or four models 
(male and female), and a marine 
photographer from New York. The 
entire group will total about 15 
people—plus several Johnson out- 
board motors. They will head for 
Maine for a week’s expedition, 
shooting salt-water scenes in Casco 
Bay and fresh-water scenes on 
some of the picturesque inland 
lakes. 

Object of the trip, of course, is 
to take boating and fishing pic- 
tures in authentic settings. Photo- 
graphs will be used during 1952 by 
Johnson Motors in advertising and 
promotion. The outing is an annual 
affair, because the company has 
learned from experience that there 
is no other way to get good, realis- 
tic pictures. While such photo- 
graphs are fairly expensive, they 
help sell the product, and that is 
what counts. 

The casual visitor to the John- 
son plant in Waukegan might think 
the week’s outing in the Maine 
woods rather paradoxical. The 
plant is situated right on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, and a person 
could walk out of the office build- 
ing almost directly onto the beach. 
The idea, however, is to vary the 
settings from year to year. 

Johnson Motors maintains an 
owner file that is kept up to date 
by customers who send in a war- 
ranty card with every new pur- 
chase. Every spring a_ special 
“owner mailing” letter is composed 
and sent out to these thousands of 
registered Johnson owners. In- 
cluded in the mailing is Johnson's 
latest piece of literature to keep 
the Johnson owner posted on 
newest developments. The letter is 
an invitation to the owner to stop 
by to see his local Johnson dealer 
and inspect the current line. 

In addition to the many thou- 
sands of pieces of literature sent 
out in connection with Johnson's 


Continued on page 50) 
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Smooth sailing in a sea of paperwork 


HERE’S no better way to sink the Paperwork The Multigraph way means efficient, low-cost 
Pirate and the unnecessary costs the Paper- production of business records. No need for you to 
work Pirate represents than to mechanize your keep expensive inventories of business forms. No 
paperwork handling. waste from obsolete ones. You save valuable man- 
Mechanization provides the modern way tohandle _ hours for more profitable work and get high-speed 
paperwork in every department of your business— —_ paperwork production free of errors and delay. 
from billing and payroll to purchasing and account- 
ing. Blank paper in a Multigraph Duplicator be- 
comes as few or as many copies as you like of any 
business form, with complete information recorded 
on it. You can reproduce typewritten or printed 
material, drawings or photographs, in a matter of 
minutes, and each copy is a sharp, clear, permanent Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio— Production 
original in black or colors. Machines for Business Records. 
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No wonder thousands of companies, large and 
small, are finding it pays to mechanize their paper- 
work procedures the Multigraph way! Phone your 
Multigraph man to see how you can sail through 
paperwork. Or write Addressograph-Multigraph 


amas 


© 1961 A-M Corp 
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Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Simplified Business Methods 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG BUSINESS ~— EVERY BUSINESS 
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Company's New System Eliminates 
Rewriting for Back Orders 


By K. P. Hayes 


General Service Monager, Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ITH 25,000 items in our serv- 

ice department, it is not un- 
common for the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company to have as many as 
5,000 back-ordered items on the 
books. Under ordinary conditions, 
this would pose a_ tremendous 
paperwork problem. In fact, before 
installing our present order- 
handling system, we found it neces- 
sary at one time to use men from 
other departments whose base rate 
was $1 an hour and who earned 
$1.50 an hour (prewar rates) 
working overtime to type up back 
orders. 

In an effort to eliminate this 
costly retyping and to speed up the 
handling of orders in the service 
department, we installed a Ditto 
one-writing order-invoice plan 
which included the use of sitting 
posture Direct Process duplicators 
with mechanical block-outs. 

Now, instead of typing all in- 
formation for each back order, 


upon receipt of the order from the 
customer, we type a Ditto master 
and produce from it all the ship- 
ping and order copies required to 
completely ship and bill, regardless 
of the number of back orders and 
partial billings. This is made pos- 
sible by the repeated use of 
the master with small variable 
masters. 

This simplified one-writing meth- 
od saves the service department 
many headaches. And, by provid- 
ing individual copies for each item, 
it gives us a much more flexible 
control over every part of the 
work. We know just where we 
stand at any given time, and how 
many pieces to order to replenish 
our stock. Under this system, one 
person handles 5,000 back-ordered 
items in less than his full time. 

We are doing one-third more 
business in the service department 
than we did before World War II, 
with the same number of clerks. 


The one-writing order plan has eliminated the errors that invariably cropped 


up when the same basic information was formerly recopied from sheet to sheet 
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Stationery cost is lower, work in 
the accounting and billing depart- 
ments is cut down. The saving in 
overtime for three men for 3 
hours every night amounts to more 
than $4,000 a year alone. 

Timken’s customers benefit from 
this simplified system, too. First of 
all, they save freight. Then, 
through the speeding up of ship- 
ments and billing, including back- 
order shipments and billing, cus- 
tomers save a substantial amount 
of checking and follow-up work. 
Customer complaints are fewer. 

The normal number of back 
orders ranges from 3,000 to 4,000, 
with a possible average of 4 items 
to an order. Thus, you can visu- 
alize the tremendous savings made 
possible by this plan. Actually, the 
cost of duplicating 25 order and 
invoice sets in an hour is $1.135. 
The duplicating cost per set is 
therefore 41% cents. Stationery cost 
per set for 6 items per shipment 
runs 10 cents, making a total cost 
of only 141% cents per set. 

Here is a step-by-step explana- 
tion of the Ditto one-writing order- 
invoice system from which our 
method is adapted: First, an 
original master is typed for each 
order, showing customer’s order 
number and date, customer’s name 
and address, shipping destination, 
route, terms, quantity, number and 
description of each item, and price. 
The master is then placed on a 
Ditto machine to run shipping and 
invoice copies, delivery copies, 
order-picking copies, and tags and 
labels. 

Following this, the master is 
filed awaiting shipping data. When 
it is received, a small variable 
master is prepared, showing items 
and quantities to be back-ordered. 
This and the original master are 
clamped together on the drum of 
the machine to run a new set of 
shippers for back-ordered items. 

Again the master is filed, pend- 
ing receipt of shipping data for the 
second shipment, after which an- 
other small variable master is pre- 
pared to show new quantities 
shipped, back orders, and exten- 
sions. This variable master and the 
original master are placed together 
on the machine to run billing 
copies and back-order copies. 
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/ e Payrolls computed in minutes... 
] ' costs and inventories calculated with the 
speed of light . . . complex engineering 
problems solved faster than the problems 

can be stated. 


j 


This is only a sample of the power 
put in your hands by the pluggable IBM 
Electronic Tube Assembly, the heart of 
the IBM Electronic Calculator. Here is 
power to do simple and complex calcula- 
tion without the need for supervision 


of step-by-step operation . . . power to 
free men’s minds from the burden of 
detail computation and to eliminate fre- 
quent human error. 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Scan Art 


“Words fail me! You have to sit 
down and sit back to believe it—the 
wonderful ease and balance and 
comfort you feel in this Art Metat 
chair.” 


Allverytrue—wordsand pictures 
can’t tell you. The secret is in a spe- 
cial Live-Action back—tension re- 
laxes as you lean—and in a special 
Tilt-Action seat—front edge rises just 
slightly, back partdropsalmosttwo 


For over 60 years the 
hall-mark of fine busi- 
ness equipment...desks 
* files * office chairs 
* safes and visible 
equipment. 


inches, feet remain on floor. These 
features banish seating fatigue and 
step up work efficiency. 


Art Metal Aluminum Posture 
Chairs are made in models to suit 
your needs—all with exclusive fine 
points that bring new comfort, dis- 
tinction, serviceability. Write for 
copy of pamphlet “Correct Sitting 
Posture”’...Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Lockheed Places 
113,560 Orders 


HE Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 

tion, feeding increasing quanti- 
ties of materials into faster-moving 
assembly lines, will distribute an 
estimated $300 million worth of 
business to suppliers of goods and 
services throughout the United 
States this year. Dollar value of 
Lockheed's 1951 procurement will 
be 127 per cent higher than last 
year’s $132 million. 

These figures are part of a pur- 
chasing story, “Lockheed Buying 
Keeps ‘em Flying,’ issued in 
pamphlet form this week to all of 
the company’s 20,000 employees. It 
is one of a series of reports to the 
entire organization explaining op- 
erations of individual units of the 
company. 

Breakdowns of Lockheed’s pur- 
chasing showed that about 40 per 
cent—or $125 million—of this 
year’s orders would go to nearly 
3,000 suppliers in the area around 
Los Angeles. That compares with 
$65 million which Lockheed spent 
locally last year, in compliance 
with a policy to make all possible 
purchases in nearby communities. 

Detailing how the department's 
114 buyers have placed orders at 
the rate of $261,000 an hour, or 
$2,090,000 a day, the report told 
how Lockheed purchasing once was 
a part-time chore of the assistant 
treasurer, back in the mid-thirties. 

Twenty years ago, Lockheed’s 
emergency needs were filled by 
sending a man to a nearby hard- 
ware store. But, with many key 
materials becoming scarce, pur- 
chasers now must determine manu- 
facturing needs far into the future 
and place orders a year in advance. 

Lockheed estimates systematized 
purchasing saved the company $2 
million in 1949 and $1 million or 
more last year, owing to buyers’ 
knowledge of price variances. 

Subcontracting, handled by a 
unit of the purchasing department, 
is expected to free up to 40 per 
cent of the company’s factory floor 
space for expanded final assembly 
operations and other critical jobs. 

Because of growing shortages, 
Lockheed has turned to firms that 
have not manufactured aircraft 
items before. To help these com- 
panies become familiar with en- 
gineering practices, machines, and 
methods used in aircraft work, 
Lockheed now sends out fieldmen 
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from its purchasing staff to un- 
snarl delays. 

Adding to purchasers’ head- 
aches are Korean-born delivery 
uncertainties and procurement de- 
lays. Certain wire once available in 
6 weeks now requires 22 weeks for 
delivery. Screws obtainable in 12 
weeks now take 30 weeks. Larger 
items such as engines need up to 
56 weeks. 

Lockheed's purchasing group is 
headed by Jack Wells, general pur- 
chasing agent. It includes: (a) Six 
purchasing agents and their spe- 
cialized buyers; (b) purchasing 
employees handling clerical work— 
studying conflicts with Government 
regulations, late deliveries, and 
other problems; (c) fieldmen ex- 
pediting orders, gathering market 
data, and inspecting plants; and 
(d) outside manufacturing buyers 
who negotiate contracts with other 
companies to build subcontracted 
assemblies, ship tools, materials 
and plans, and farm out temporary 
plant overloads. 





Film for Better 
PBX Service 


USINESS firms wishing to im- 

prove their switchboard service 
will be interested in a 20-minute 
sound motion picture entitled, ‘The 
Invisible Receptionist,” produced 
by Wilding Picture Productions, 
Inc., for the Bell System. 

This picture opens in an adver- 
tising office where an attractive re- 
ceptionist tells the audience her 
pride in properly greeting every- 
one who telephones that firm, and 
how important it is to create a 
pleasant impression over the wire. 
By flashbacks she recalls her ex- 
periences and mistakes at three 
other companies where she did 
similar work. Proper job instruc- 
tion, telephone company training 
facilities, prompt and courteous 
service to callers are stressed. 

“The Invisible Receptionist” has 
been shown throughout the Bell 
System in training and refresher 
courses for PBX operators. Now 
it is available for free use by of- 
fices, factories, or any organization 
wishing to impress upon their 
operators the vital role they play. 
To arrange a showing of this film, 
just call or write to your local Bell 
telephone company business office. 
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Mail coupon for 
free booklet 


Don’t type, draw or write unnecessarily 
Use your photocopy 
machine 


Your contact photocopy machine is truly one 
of your most versatile pieces of office equipment 
. +. can be used to reproduce 

original documents and records 

of all kinds—quickly . . . and 

with 100% accuracy. 


ag 


Perhaps, in your organi- 
zation there are typists, 
clerks, and accountants 
laboriously transcribing 
data by hand... 
spending hours in 
proofreading to catch possible 
errors . . . doing jobs your photocopy machine can do better, faster, 
more economically. 


It will pay you to double-check your routines— 
to see how much you will be ahead by employing 
photocopying more often in your operations, 


For best results 
use Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This paper is made by Kodak for use in all types 
of contact photocopiers, It reproduces all docu- 
ments in dense photographic blacks, clean 
whites . . . with new sparkle and legibility. 
And it’s easier, more economical to use— 


Si) 


no more split-second timing or trial- 
and-error testing. Order it . . . and 
see for yourself. 

” 


Kodagraplh Contact Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY _ 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Se 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”... your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper 


Name. — 


Department 


Company 











OO 


City 


State 


Zone 
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Better than curb service is the timesaving feature of a modern building in 
Washington, D. C., where tenants park cars on same floor as their offices 


Park at Your Desk 


By Norman Shigon 


OMPLETED in December 1950, 
a building that provides park- 
ing space on the same floors as the 
offices is now completely occupied. 
More than 400 tenants of the 
Cafritz Building, located in the 
heart of Washington’s downtown 
business and financial district, en- 
joy the unique “park at your desk” 
feature. These tenants can drive 
their automobiles to their office 
levels. Morris Cafritz, owner of the 
building, and the architect, LeRoy 
L. Werner, believe this is the only 
building of its kind in the world. 
“We are convinced,”’ Mr. Werner 
said, “that there will be more 
buildings like this. Someone had 
to pioneer. We think it is logical to 
combine office space and parking 
space in one building in large 
cities where parking space is at a 
premium. We think it is logical, 
especially if the site is so large, 
that interior and exterior courts 
for parking would be needed.” 
The “park at your desk” feature 
of this building answers the down- 
town parking problem of modern 
business executives and_ white- 
collar workers. Tenants can drive 
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directly into the building, up to the 
floor on which their offices are 
located, lock their cars in a re- 
served space, step into a public cor- 
ridor, and walk to their offices. 

It is also possible for them to 
drive their cars into the ground- 
floor entrance and turn them over 
to an attendant, who will park the 
automobiles for them. The tenants 
can then go to their floors by eleva- 
tor. It is possible to drive up the 
ramps to the top floor of the build- 
ing and park a car in 3 minutes. 

A space is set aside in the park- 
ing part of the building for tran- 
sient parkers as a convenience to 
tenants’ clients and customers. 
Tenants who use their cars fre- 
quently during the business day 
can come and go as often as neces- 
sary and need not worry about 
someone else snapping up parking 
space reserved for their exclusive 
use. 

The easy two-way ramps in the 
building are wide enough for all 
traffic requirements. In addition, 
all customary garage services are 
obtainable. 

This unusual building, roughly 


189 feet square, has five elevators 
for tenants’ and visitors’ use, be- 
sides a freight elevator. The park- 
ing garage, which is a “building in- 
side a building,’’ has dimensions of 
117 feet by 111 feet. 

Twenty-seven levels, reached by 
the rampway circling through the 
building like an easy-grade circular 
staircase, have spaces for parking 
on both sides. A constantly moving 
vertical belt lift enables attendants 
to speed up the parking process by 
providing a quick way to reach all 
floors. 





Car Allowances 
Up 5 Per Cent 


LLOWANCES paid salesmen 
for use of their cars on com- 
pany business have increased less 
than 5 per cent in 2 years, it is re- 
vealed by a study just completed 
by The Dartnell Corporation, busi- 
ness research publisher. Although 
company-owned fleets show a 6 per 
cent cost increase in the same 
period, the per-mile cost continues 
to be 1 cent under the average 
per-mile allowance paid salesmen. 
Another important trend brought 
out in the study was the increasing 
number of companies purchasing 
cars for sales use. As cars become 
higher priced, there is a greater 
investment required of the sales- 
man if he must buy his own car 
for business use. In some cases, 
this prevents a company from ob- 
taining a good salesman. 

Leasing of fleets, whereby a 
company does not purchase but, in 
effect, rents cars by the year, has 
also shown an increase in the past 
2 years. This method of supplying 
cars eliminates the large invest- 
ment required when a company 
must purchase all its cars. 

Research editors, in preparing 
the report, investigated the opera- 
tion of almost 20,000 sales auto- 
mobiles that traveled more than 
325 million miles in 1950. Copies 
are available at $9.50 per copy 
from The Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Ml. 

For information on company al- 
lowances for hotels, meals, press- 
ing bills, customer entertainment, 
and other items, watch for the July 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. There 
will be a story explaining policies 
of well-known businesses. 
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Parts and Assembly 


Do you know how many separate writings 
you require to control the manufacture of 
parts and to requisition parts for assembly? 


Have you investigated recently to see if any 
writings are being made which can be 
eliminated? 

Do you type a new operation routing when- 
ever you issue an order for the manufacture 
of a part? 

Do you rewrite the operation descriptions, time 
allowances, piece rates, tool information, etc. 
individually for each order? 


Are labor tickets, move tickets, etc. written 
individually for each order? 


Are any of your job records such as labor 
tickets, requisitions, receipts, etc. written in 
the shop by foremen or production employees? 
Do you copy lists of parts from bill of material 
to assembly order and control records? 

Are material requisitions and identification 
tags, used for the withdrawal of parts and 
their delivery to the assembly floor, written 
individually? 


On OU fb WO ND = 
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Order system? 


These 8 revealing questions 
may help save your firm 


thousands of dollars! 


DITTO. 


DITTO, Incorporated 
659 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


YOUR ANSWER HERE MAY BE THE MOST IMPORTANT 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 
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9 Would you like us to send you folders which 

illustrate how you can eliminate all rewriting in 
preparation of parts and assembly orders, reduce clerical 
costs, speed movement of parts and materials to assembly 
floor and eliminate waste in withdrawal of parts and 
materials? Yes No! | 
If your answer is “Yes” fill in and mail to: 

Ditto, Inc., 659 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Name 
Firm Title 
Address -_ 
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This Company Finds Change No Strain 


(Continued from page 9) 


the steno department at Employers 
Mutuals are a Dictaphone girl who 
is blind and a typist who is deaf. 
They do their work as well as their 
co-workers. 

The company’s mail room is an- 
other example of the efficiency at 
Employers Mutuals. Eleven work- 
ers are kept busy handling the 
8,000 to 10,000 pieces of mail every 
day that run up a $4,000 postage 
bill every 6 weeks. Dumb-waiters 
deliver mail to the two upper 
floors, thus cutting down on the 
footwork between floors. 

Several ideas have been put into 
practice that are paying off for 
Employers Mutuals. For the third 
time, the company this year is 
holding a “Career Day” for high- 
school seniors from schools in sur- 
rounding towns. The seniors tour 
the building and then break up 
into small groups so that they can 
get a clear picture of what it would 
be like to work there. Besides be- 
ing a good public relations idea, the 
plan produces some good prospec- 
tive employees. 

On a higher level, the company 
last year brought in_ several 
students from the University of 
Wisconsin who were between their 
junior and senior years. These 
students received regular pay while 
taking a 10-week insurance course. 
Employers Mutuals is conducting a 
similar program this summer, and 
the whole idea is to get students’ 
reactions to the company and to 
promote good relations with the 
university. Here again the students 
generally prove to be excellent em- 
ployee prospects. " 

Promoting good community re- 
lations is another plan that is 
backed heartily by Employers Mu- 
tuals. With such a large company 
in a comparatively small town, 
some employees are active in most 
of the clubs and organizations in 
Wausau. 

It would be very easy for these 
employees to have their own 
groups and do little mixing with 
other people in the town, but the 
company makes a concerted effort 
to avoid such action. As an illustra- 
tion, several people at Employers 
Mutuals take part in the “Wausau 
American Opportunity Program,” 
and the company's personnel direc- 
tor is chairman of the project. 
Most of the organization members, 
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however, work at other businesses. 

Employers Mutuals, of course, is 
large enough to have its own 
citizenship and economics program, 
but the company wants to do what 
it can to promote community rela- 
tions—and a company plan would 
not do it. 

After some experience, Em- 
ployers Mutuals has found that it 
is much better to send house or- 
gans, bulletins, and other litera- 
ture to employees’ homes rather 
than distribute them at the office. 
This idea might be called another 
part of a community relations pro- 
gram, since families and friends 
have a much better chance of see- 
ing company publications when 
they are mailed to employees’ 
homes. 

Included in the reports that go 
to the homes is the “personal 
share” folder that indicates each 
employee's standing in the com- 
pany’s security program. There are 
spaces on the folder where month- 
ly contributions, monthly retire- 
ment income as estimated from 
present wages, and other figures 
are written in by hand. Employees 
are naturally pleased to have con- 
crete information about the secu- 
rity program. The average group 
life insurance is $11,000, while the 
minimum is $2,500 and the maxi- 
mum is $35,000. 

A company with a building as 

imposing as Employers Mutuals’ 
must expect some distractions from 
visitors, but in Wausau they are 
welcomed and encouraged to see 
everything that appears interest- 
“ing to them. In 1950, Employers 
Mutuals had 3,294 visitors. They 
toured the offices and saw every- 
thing from the electric pencil 
sharpeners to the classroom for 
training purposes. The visitors 
often expressed surprise at the low 
personnel turnover rate in 1950 of 
2.1 per cent per month. Most of 
them understood that insurance 
companies require a great deal of 
paperwork. Employers Mutuals, 
with $60 million in business a year, 
must use 4,000 forms, which is no 
unusual figure in that business. 

One thing that some of the visi- 
tors might have learned is that the 
company’s personnel department 
for the last 2 years has been re- 
cording some of the factors con- 
cerning the characteristics of 


people who have left the company. 
With such a low turnover rate, 
Employers Mutuals obviously has 
no cause for alarm, but officials 
have their sights set high and want 
to do everything possible to reduce 
the rate to an absolute minimum. 

Visitors might have learned that 
Employers Mutuals has facilities 
for recording telephone conversa- 
tions, which generally would cause 
anybody to give more thought to 
what he is going to say. The re- 
quired “beep” signal is given, of 
course, when a recording is being 
made. Another feature of the com- 
munications setup is the auto-call 
system which makes it possible to 
contact key personnel without dis- 
tracting voice calls. 

Another automatic system con- 
trols the air supply for offices, and 
fans and air ducts will cut off if 
smoke starts to filter through the 
airways. 

There are many more things 
that attract visitors, for Employers 
Mutuals has the best in office 
equipment. The company now has 
a new one-story building on the 
west side of Wausau, and some of 
the visitors have seen it. 

One visitor said that the attrac- 
tions at the Wausau insurance 
company go on and on, and when 
they are seen in action, there is 
little wonder that Employers Mu- 
tuals has the production efficiency 
and the low rate of turnover shown 
by actual figures. 





Buyers Save by 
Pooling Orders 


ESPITE the “tight’’ paper 
situation, the Charles R. Had- 
ley Co., Los Angeles, Calif., manu- 
facturer of business forms and 
systems, is offering accountants 
and accounting departments an op- 
portunity to take part in its an- 
nual, nation-wide working paper 
“Buying Pool,” it was announced 
by R. E. Webb, general manager. 
Substantial savings, affected by 
pooling thousands of orders, are 
passed on to the individual buyers. 
The offer closes July 31. 
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How 


ONE COMPANY Saved 6000.00 


tHe very FIRST YEAR 


with 


BUSINESS CONTROL!!! 


/ 

(24) @ —the first year of Flexifone Intercom use 
saved $6,000.00 in salaries alone in the timekeeping 
and production control departments of a representa- 
tive company! This was the direct saving in salaries 
alone. Additional time was saved by elimination 


A FLEXIFONE INSTALLATION 
IN YOUR PLANT COULD 


DO AS MUCH FOR YOU... 
We suggest that you install FLEXIFONE IN- 








of lost motion. 


DuKane SOUND EQUIPMENT 


CUSTOM BUILT 
FOR PLANT 
PAGING OR 
BROADCAST 


INSTALLED AND SERVICED 


by competent factory trained engineers 


TERCOM units adaptable to your office system 
or plant. You will quickly recognize “instant re- 
sponse” and immediate action will stop lost mo- 
tion, save steps and prevent costly delays in the 
conduct of your business. 

Our nearby distributor in your locality will glad- 
ly project a ten minute sound slidefilm showing 
how FLEXIFONE INTERCOM can help reach 
that top efficiency you need. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. If you like, a free survey will determine 
how a FLEXIFONE INTERCOM system can 
be inexpensively installed to streamline and 
speed up your company operations. 


MAIL THIS COUPON BELOW FOR A 
4 FREE DEMONSTRATION, NO OBLIGATION 
SSS Seo SK 
OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. AB -61, St. Charles, Illinois 
Please arrange for a showing of sound slidefilm on 
Timekeeping and Production Control Methods 





Send free brochure on 





OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Flexifone Intercom System 
DuKane Sound Equipment 


Nome 
Address 


City — Zone____ State ‘ 
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Let’s see what 


makes 
it tick... 











MSF-60 CRESTLINE Flat Top Desk 


A, head engineer of my company, I’m a person who wants to 
take a long, hard look at haw things are constructed. When we 
were re-doing our offices, | looked inside a lot of desks . . . my 
recommendation was CRESTLINE. I found really solid con- 
struction and intelligent design, but more than that, I’ve never 
worked at a more convenient desk ... good looking, too. Take 
a look at CRESTLINE inside and out and see if you don’t 


agree that it’s the top office furniture buy today. 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORP. \ 
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Files Save 350 
Man-Hours 


(Continued from page 10) 


with the standard routing and cost 
sheets that listed all information 
about a product to be delivered to 
a customer. On 814- by 11-inch 
onionskin sheets, the information 
was intended to be available for 
quick reference. Each of the 30 
binders held about 2,000 sheets. 
Here again the clerk had a choice 
of working at the files or tying 
up 2,000 sheets at her desk while 
she searched for the information 
she needed. 

For the second time, rotary files 
were found to be the answer, and 
Square D replaced the onionskin 
sheets with 5- by 9-inch cards. 
The cards are made in duplicate, 
and carbon interleaved. The car- 
bon copy is punched to fit into the 
rotary file, and the original goes 
into a V-line tray for use by the 
time-study section. 

A great advantage of the rotary 
files is that a few of the cards can 
be removed so that no one person 
is likely to prevent others from 
referring to the same Cardineer. 
Too, the files are automatically 
turned either way by a slight pres- 
sure on a button, and there is little 
or no physical effort exerted—as 
compared to the old blind files and 
bulky binders. 

Square D found the same rotary 
files ideal for housing purchasing 
and credit records, and credit in- 
formation was put on 3- by 4-inch 
cards so that 25,000 customers 
could ‘be listed in the same file. 
Purchasing and credit figures were 
formerly in blind files, the same as 
routing and pricing information. 

With its crowded office condi- 
tions, Square D makes every effort 
to find new and better ways of do- 
ing things, particularly if office 
traffic can be cut down and if space 
requirements can be reduced for 
some operations. A process seem- 
ingly as simple as auditing ac- 
counts payable vouchers has been 
made even more simple. 

Square D accumulates invoices 
from various sources of supply and 
services over 2-week periods. Rou- 
tine accounts payable payments 
are made on the tenth and twenty- 
fifth of each month. In many cases, 
of course, the company receives 
great numbers of invoices from the 
same supplier. A 2-week accumu- 
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lation of such invoices is totaled 
and paid with one check. 

Previously, the auditing proce- 
dure required that each of the in- 
voices be stamped “paid” with a 
rubber stamp. The accounts pay- 
able check voucher copy plus the 
several invoices paid by it in each 
case can now be marked paid 
simultaneously by inserting the 
entire group in the perforating 
machine. The perforator can 
handle up to 18 average invoices 
at a time, which will cover most 
of the cases. 

Large general offices with type- 
writers going and people talking, 
naturally have a great deal of dis- 
tracting noises. Square D has cut 
down some of the din by placing 
bookkeeping and payroll machines 
inside Acousters that deaden the 
sound. The company has one of the 
biggest IBM tabulating installa- 
tions in Milwaukee, but because of 
a payroll that is quite different 
from the usual, it is not handled 
by the tab department. A National 
Cash Register machine is used. 

The tab operations include mate- 
rial control, sales analyses, ac- 
counts payable distribution, and all 
inventory tabulations. 

Another procedure that has been 
a big improvement over the orig- 
inal system is in production plan- 
ning. Actual computing of figures 
is done in the tabulating depart- 
ment, and a transfer posting ma- 
chine is used to post figures on 
material control ledger accounts. 
Before the transfer posting system 
was put into operation, clerks 
posted visible card records by 
hand. 

Square D has found that stand- 
ardization of equipment  elimi- 
nates many problems, and it has 
standardized on Victor adding ma- 
chines, Shaw Walker and General 
Fireproofing desks in general of- 
fices, and Royal (manual) and 
IBM (electric) typewriters. About 
25 per cent of the company’s 86 
typewriters are 1 year old or less, 
and the others are late models. 





REPRINTS 


Reprints of any articles in this 
issue can be obtained by writing 
to AMERICAN BUSINESS Maga- 
zine and specifying quantity. 
be mailed 


Reprint rates will 


upon request. 
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Will not make 
dance & sing! 


@ It supplies postage at all times, any 
amount needed, for any kind of mail... 
prints stamps and a dated postmark 
directly on the envelope—and a small 
ad, if you like... Protects postage 


@ Nor will it put a wave in your 
hair, pep in your personality, or 
vour picture in the paper! ... But a 
postage meter will stamp your mail 
more quickly, neatly and efficient! 
will save 


licking and sticking and safeguarding 


than anything on earth... 
adhesive postage stamps—and save 

mailing time as well! 

e And with the DM, even the smallest 
office or plant can have metered mail 
This desk-size model takes little more 
space than your telephone, but it’s a 


real postage meter. 
= PITNEY-BOWES 


@) Postage 


Offices in 9 


e U.S. and Canad 


you 


from loss, theft, and damage. . . does 
its own bookkeeping, too!... Has a 

built-in moistener for envelope flaps... 
Even supplies postage for parcel post 
>: And more than pays for itself 
in convenience and satisfaction. 
Ask any Pitney-Bowes office 
¢%» to show you... or send the 


4 coupon for free booklet! 
A 2 , 
ae 4 
—— 


—_— 


PITNEY-BOWES 


186 Pacific St., St 


- Meter 


~klet on the 





WILLIAM H. COLEMAN 
Coleman-Pettersen Corporation 


Young Presidents 


(Continued from page 13) 


T 32, William H. Coleman is 

president of Coleman-Pettersen 
Corporation, Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of production parts, ad- 
vertising displays, and various wire 
speciaities. 

Mr. Coleman was a salesman 
who was so thoroughly sold on his 
product that he borrowed $4,000 
to form his own company to make 
and sell the item. Selling wire dis- 
plays back in 1941, he bought out a 
wire products company with his 
borrowed capital and went into 


business. In 6 weeks, he had earned 
$300. 

The war interrupted Mr. Cole- 
man’s plans, but he left his busi- 
ness in the hands of a dozen em- 
ployees. When he returned, the 
company was incorporated, and 
Mr. Pettersen left the firm within 
a short time. A new acquisition 
was made by the company recently 
when a 16-year-old Los Angeles 
firm was bought and Mr. Coleman 
today divides his time between Los 
Angeles and Cleveland. 





HENRY BLACKSTONE 
Servo Corporation of America 


ORN on an Idaho farm, Henry 

Blackstone, 35, is now president 
of Servo Corporation of America, 
New Hyde Park, N. Y., a company 
he founded in 1946. 

From the Idaho farm, he 
moved to Seattle, then went east 
and worked his way through the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (B.S. and M.S. degrees). 
His first employment was with 
General Electric, but 18 months 
later Mr. Blackstone went to the 
Pacific coast to work in a testing 
laboratory. From there he went to 
a utility, and then he and a friend 
started the firm of Hillyer and 
Blackstone, consulting engineers. 

Four years later, Mr. Blackstone 
joined Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corporation, which had pro- 


vided the biggest job for Hillyer 
and Blackstone. Two years later he 
left Fairchild to start his own 
business. 

When Servo was first founded, 
Mr. Blackstone hired 20 employees 
to help him in a plant which had 
only 2,000 square feet of space 
and capital equipment valued at 
$2,000. The business volume the 
first year was $20,000. Today the 
firm employs 140 people, who work 
in a plant of 20,000 square feet. 
Capital equipment is valued at 
$100,000. 

Servo originally specialized in 
consulting and research engineer- 
ing in the field of guided missiles, 
but the emphasis has been shifted 
toward a complete manufacturing 
enterprise with a line of products. 





JOHN B. THOMSON 


Thomson Industries 


OHN B. THOMSON, 35, presi- 
dent of Thomson Industries, 

Manhasset, Long Island, is a prod- 
uct of our air age. 

He learned to fly in 1931 at 14 
years of age. Flying helped pay 
his way through Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1937 as an industrial en- 
gineer. He also took postgraduate 
work while earning money as a 
flight instructor and barnstorming 
with his plane. In 1938, Mr. Thom- 
son received a degree in mechani- 
cal engineering. 

Fresh from school, the young 
airman organized and became 
president of Thomson Equipment 
Corporation, the Eastern sales rep- 
resentative for the Spartan Air- 
craft Company, Tulsa, Okla. The 


war turned Spartan’s production 
to Navy trainers, and John Thom- 
son looked for something else to do. 

He became vice president of In- 
strument Design, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio, then later joined Zimmer- 
Thomson Corporation. The name of 
the company was changed to 
Thomson Industries, and Mr. 
Thomson became president in 1944. 
The company became the largest 
producer of litters for the Services 
during World War II. A recent de- 
velopment was made with a new 
type of ball bearing for linear 
motion. 

Besides heading Thomson Indus- 
tries, John Thomson is also presi- 
dent of Thriftmaster Products Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary company 
which makes drillheads. 
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ONARY NEw © 
“FOUR-IN-ONE” DESK UNITIZER 


Ga hie 


OF YOUR OFFICE FLOOR SPACE! 


REY 





MORE DESK ROOM 


Space saving of 14% to 31% means room 
for additional office personnel without 
increasing floor area. 


MORE EFFICIENCY 


Greater privacy, less disturbance and dis- 
traction of personnel. Less office trafhc 
and congestion. Better utilization of light. 
More orderly messenger routes save time. 
More convenient working areas. 


MORE ECONOMIES 


Reductions of up to 50% in telephones, 
baskets, guest chairs and distributors. 
Possible elimination of private offices. 


Lt 
Lo 


One of the possible desk arrangements utilizing the FOUR-IN- 
ONE DESK UNITIZER to provide four semi-private work 
areas. Note how each telephone serves two desks. 





Here at last is an efficient way to make room for additional 
office personnel without increasing floor area. ww) 
The FOUR-IN-ONE DESK UNITIZER permits four em- 
ployees at four separate desks to work in privacy and without : 
distraction even though the desks are adjacent to each other 
in one unit. By making use of space wasted with ordinary desk 
arrangement, this new method actually saves 14% to 31% of OLD WAY Six desks placed in rows with 
the floor area and results in many other operating economies. usual arrangement 
The FOUR-IN-ONE DESK UNITIZER is a four-way translu- 
cent frosted partition specially designed to give the occupant 
of each desk the proper privacy and to increase the amount of a) 
light on desk surfaces. Includes utility shelves to match desk sur- 
faces. Easily and quickly attached without damage to furniture 


For full details and prices, write 


KRAUS COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin IN-ONE DESK UNITIZERS 
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Don’t File It —HANG IT! 
™ Oxford PENDAFLEX 
HANGING FOLDERS. 
| Cut Filing Costs 

| 20% or More! 


Folders hang by 
hooks on frame 


Frame fits in 
file drawer 


Instant 





reference to | 


every folder! | 


Send for Catalog 


| OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
| Clinton Road + Garden City, N. Y. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 








FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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What New System Can Do 


(Continued from page 15) 


have been sorted in distribution 
sequence. Each department and 
unit are coded to enable automatic 
distribution to the proper expense 
account. News and features, for 
example, is broken down into gen- 
eral news, sports, society, Sunday. 
Within such groups payroll is 
further broken down as to re- 
porters, copyboys, etc. It is possible 
in this way to determine costs of 
operation by department, unit, and 
function. Reports on any aspect of 
newspaper production are thereby 
facilitated and may be made avail- 
able on the spot. 

Special overtime reports on em- 
ployees become a byproduct of the 
machines. Withholding quarterly 
statements, quarterly social secu- 
rity reports, and state unemploy- 
ment insurance reports may be 
prepared in a few hours in con- 
trast with the day-long operations 
and stress of the manual system. 

We use a punched-card system 
on our inventory of newsprint, too. 
We purchase three different widths 
of newsprint. As shipments are 
received, they are stored in an 
independent warehouse. The in- 
dividual roll number and number 
of pounds in the roll are recorded 
on a punched card at the delivery 
point by the warehouse company, 
which has a small IBM installa- 
tion of its own. The cards are sent 
to us, and we reproduce a check 
for our use and return the originals 
to the warehouse company. The 
reproduced check is then filed in 
our warehouse inventory file. 

When the drivers bring over the 
tally sheet with newsprint de- 
liveries, cards are pulled from the 
warehouse inventory ffile and 
placed in the plant inventory file. 
When the newsprint rolls are 
opened in the pressrooms, cards 
are pulled from the plant inventory 
file and listed to prepare a record 
of newsprint consumed. 

Damages in the rolls are re- 
ported by number of roll, type of 
damage, and pounds of damage. 
This information is punched into 
the cards representing the rolls 
which have been damaged. Respon- 
sibility for the damage is deter- 
mined so that credit may be ob- 
tained from the paper supplier or 
warehouse. A monthly newsprint 
damage report is prepared from 
these cards as the basis for obtain- 


ing reimbursement from the re- 
sponsible party. 

This is the simplest of our ac- 
counting record systems and cor- 
responds to the manual perpetual 
inventory we maintained formerly. 

Among the advantages of the 
machines in the over-all operations 
of a plant this size are the ready 
statistics they furnish. Where do 
contract advertisers stand in rela- 
tion to their contract commit- 
ments? Where did collection figures 
stand for the first quarter? Analy- 
sis of what is happening is based 
on these figures. They keep our top 
people informed and provide them 
with a better perspective in ana- 
lyzing our operations and making 
decisions. 





Utility Cited 
For Fairness 


MANAGEMENT audit of the 

New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management, New 
York—first detailed analysis of a 
leading corporation’s management 
to be made public by that founda- 
tion—gives the utility a perfect 
score for “fairness to _ stock- 
holders,” 90 per cent perfect for 
“fiscal policies,” and 90 per cent 
for “production efficiency.” 

The AIM rating on these and 
7 other factors totaled 8,425 points 
out of a possible 10,000, using 
a yardstick based on the Institute’s 
analysis of more than 2,000 com- 
panies in the past. According to 
Jackson Martindell, president of 
the auditing group, the highest rat- 
ing it has ever accorded any com- 
pany is 9,300 points. A score of 
7,500 is regarded as excellent. As a 
result of this appraisal New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph will be 
awarded the Institute’s Certificate 
of Management Excellence and 
will be the 244th concern to receive 
such recognition during the past 
12 months. 

Disclosure of the findings, Mr. 
Martindell said, is being made with 
the knowledge of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
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“EFrricient? Naturally! Every detail of my new Compt 


ometer assures efficient work!” 
(Elmer Beres, furnace company, Milwaukee, Wisc. ) 


Sprepy? Who wouldn’t be! My new Comptometer 
has the lightest, easiest touch imaginable!” 
(Eleanor Johnson, hosiery company, New York City 


“Accurate? Why not? My new Comptometer warns 


me by sight .. . by sound . . . by touch . . . whenever 


I make a faulty stroke!” 
(Malcolm C, O'Brien, oil company, Houston, Texas 


#. ©. AYER & SON 
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machines! 


Comptometer operators from coast to coast swear 
by three-wav error control, an exclusive feature which 
rave about 


prevents errors caused by faulty stroke 
The new Comptometer 


effortless Floating Touch! 
is eficiency engineered to handle your figure work 
with maximum speed and accuracy with mini 
mum effort and expense! Call your local Compt 


ometer representative today for a demonstration 


Comptometer 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing € Chicago 
nd sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1717 N 
' 


Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. Offices in all principal cities 





They donit grow on trees 


The woods aren't full of capable office 
workers these days. That's why it’s vital 
that you multiply the efficiency of the 
people now handling your records. 
Any girl in your office becomes more 
versatile when provided with modern, 
flexible McBee Keysort cards and ma- 
Without special training, she 
can keep fresh facts at your fingertips. 


chines 


And Keysort puts your records in the 
hands of people who know your cus- 


tomers, your policies, your business. 


With your present personnel, without 
costly installations, McBee Keysort 
cards and machines provide accurate 
and useful management controls at less 
cost than any other system. When 
notched, the pre-coded holes along the 
edges of each Keysort card make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data—classify it— 


~— 
D. 
a he 


file it—find it —use it— 


quickly and accurately 


summarize it 


That’s why McBee sales have multi- 
plied sevenfold in just a few short years. 
Ask the trained McBee representative 
near you to tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Or write us. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


29S Madison Avenue, New York 17 
The McBee Company, Lid 


Offices in pring 


pa 
Ii Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can 


Pay Checks Are 
Not Enough 


(Continued from page 17) 


first question was not, “How did 
you do it?” but “How do you 
know?” 

He explained that not everybody 
can find out about their records. 
“I'm lucky,” he went on. “I inspect 
two-way communications sets, and 
I know my rating because we put 
a numbered slip in with every set 
we inspect, in case the customer 
has to return the set. And only 
one-half of 1 per cent of my slips 
came back.” 

For most people, their standing 
is never revealed—until they re- 
sign. One example is the man who 
felt his efforts did not count and 
looked for a different position. 
When he told his supervisor he was 
leaving, the superior was dis- 
mayed. “Why, John, we had no 
idea you weren't satisfied. We were 
going to promote you to George's 
job. He’s thorough and likable, but 
he’s too slow for us, and we'll have 
to let him go after the first of the 
year.” 


John was as surprised at this 
news as his supervisor had been at 
his. So often people who think no 
one knows the good work they do 
suddenly find—after other commit- 
ments have been made—that man- 
agement had an eye on them all 
the time. Management’s eyesight 
may be 20-20, but what happened 
to its tongue? 

Some managers argue that if 
you praise a worker, he will ask 
for a raise. However, a recent sur- 
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vey showed that people who were 
happy in their work ranked pay 
fifth on their list of job factors. 
Dissatisfied workers listed pay as 
the most important consideration. 
Men and women who never hear 
that their work is appreciated are 
the ones who ask for raises—not 
for the extra buying power, but as 
a sign of their value. 

Department heads may ask how 
do you know whether someone de- 
serves praise, if there is no set 
standard for the particular job. 
They feel that office workers may 
resent being clocked. 


Contrary to this opinion, em- 
ployees are as much interested in 
having standards established as are 
management men. In fact, the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association has 
shouldered part of this task itself. 
NSA is preparing a 12-hour exam 
on stenographic skill, secretarial 
accounting, office practices, busi- 
ness administration _ principles, 
business law, and _ personality 
qualities. Women who pass the test 
will earn their reward—Certified 
Professional Secretary certificates 
as proof of their ability. 

Perhaps elaborate time-and-mo- 
tion studies are unnecessary to de- 
termine whether employees are do- 
ing a good job. There are ways to 
check on and increase your em- 
ployees’ interest and performance: 

Check the first-class postage 
charged to your department to 
estimate how many letters are 
transcribed each day. Thirty-five 
letters and up is average output. 

Next time your secretary hands 
you letters to sign, take a few 
minutes to look them over for 
neatness, placement on the page, 
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UARCO 


brings you 8 full line of 
TABULATING FORMS! 


All Types: custom forms—stock forms—imprinted stock forms. 

All Fastenings: glued, sewed, stapled, unfastened—or bump fastened; 
Uarco’s exclusive method of fastening tabulating forms with 
paper only. 

All Yours with Service and Assistance: trained Uarco Representatives 
are in every major city. Five modern Uarco plants serve every 
major business area—with nearly sixty years’ experience in the 
business forms field. 

All Told: important reasons for making Uarco Incorporated your 
source .. . for quality tabulating forms! 


Call a Uarco Representative, today. 


FREE wo all tabulating users—this new book 
containing actual samples of Uarco's full line; shows 
fastening methods, designs, special constructions 


Mail this coupon, for yours! 


INCORPORATED 


(NN 


gerne rence roms 


peewee seeeeeesaseea= » eel 


UARCO Incorporated ' 


Room 1621, 141 W. Jackson Blvd , 
Chicago 4, Illinois —— 


Please send my copy of “UARCO CONTROI 
PUNCHED FORMS FOR TABULATING 


Name 


Business Forms 
Address 


Firm. 


land, Deep R.ver, Connecticut; Wat 
seka, Illinois—Sales Representatives In 
411i Principal Cities 


City and State . 
see eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee oe od 
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Factories: Chicago; Cleveland, Oak - 
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@ One-fourth of the work hour 
in using card records is devoted 
to posting the cards. 





POST ON BACK 


Globe-Wernicke Visible Records 
cut the rest of the operation— *}- POST ON PRON 


filing and finding the cards— INSERT OR REMOVE INSTANTLY 


from 45 minutes to 11% minutes E} 
—a clear saving of 33% minutes 4 | even ee 
per work hour. —f- visite Marcin On FRONT AND BACK 


It’s done by means of engineered SE, OUEST CANT 


simplicity for speed—centered 
in the exclusive G/W card holder! Double-quick insertion or removal of 
cards—singly or in bunches. Cards always lie flat for posting—front and 


back. 


Demonstrated adaptability to all types of visible records requirements—in 
thousands of large and small installations. 


Maybe you won't believe this until you see it!—very well, take the dollar- 
saving look offered by your dependable, helpful Globe-Wernicke dealer, 
listed in classified ‘phone directory under “Office Furniture and Equipment.” 
Or write us for prompt information. 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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even typing, spelling, grammar, ab- 
sence of erasures, and the right, 
complete enclosures. There is more 
to stenography than pounding a 
typewriter. 

Ask a friend to write a letter 
your secretary or correspondent 
can answer. See whether all the in- 
formation asked for is_ given, 
whether the reply is prompt, cour- 
teous, and clear. 

Ask the file clerk for a copy of 
a letter written last week, giving 
the full company name. See how 
quickly it is found. 

You can rate your switchboard 
service by calling from outside. Of 
course, the Bell System checks and 
reports on private switchboard 
operators’ service periodically. 

Ask your switchboard operator 
whom she depends on to handle 
irate customers, baffling inquiries, 
requests for information. She prob- 
ably has found two or three reli- 
ables who get the difficult calls be- 
cause they are tactful and helpful. 

See whom employees visit when 
they search for information. A 
path will be worn to the door of 
the employee who if he doesn’t 
know the answer, knows where to 
find it. 

Do your people enjoy full co- 
operation from other departments? 
If your subordinates are liked, they 
obtain better service for you. You 
may discover they get what they 
want because they show their 
gratitude for services rendered! 

How do your helpers rate with 
other executives? Will they deal 
with your assistants if you are not 
around? 

To encourage interest, next time 
you have to make a minor decision, 
ask your secretary’s opinion. Then 
give her a few minutes to recover 
from the shock. She may have a 
refreshing or overlooked point of 
view. She will follow that particu- 
lar project with new zeal because 
she has a personal stake in its 
outcome. 

When there is a trade show in 
your field, offer tickets to your 
helpers. 

How many of your subordinates 
read trade papers, go to night 
school, belong to or lead business 
clubs? 

Discreet questioning can deter- 
mine how much your assistants 
know about your company. Com- 
pare their beliefs with the infor- 
mation actually volunteered by 


.management. You will find they 


did some good detective work or 
developed psychic powers to know 
as much as they do. 

Do your employees bring news- 
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paper clippings of items affecting 
your business or concerning com- 
petitors, prospects, customers, or 
pertaining to your hobbies and 
interests? 

The number of suggestions made 
by the people you supervise indi- 
cates their interest. Whether the 
ideas are practical or not, they 
signify the thought that is given 
to your problems. Wouldn’t you 
prefer to hear a wild idea now and 
then, than to wonder whether your 
department realizes what you are 
trying to do? 

A fine example of interest be- 
getting interest is the Kefauver 
Committee investigation. Ameri- 
cans are supposed to be indifferent 
to what the Government does. Yet 
watching the Kefauver Committee 
on television whetted their appe- 
tites. Now they want to have ses- 
sions of Congress televised. They 
would like to see court actions via 
television. In the same way, em- 
ployees who are given a chance to 
learn about their companies be- 
come much more interested in their 
jobs and their relation to the 
whole. 

Take an interest in your em- 
ployees, praise them for work well 
done, keep them on the beam with 
constructive criticism, satisfy their 
desire to be “in the know.” In turn, 
they will reward you with a keen 
interest in your success and a de- 
sire to do their best. 





Office Machine 
Maintenance 


REVENTIVE maintenance, a 

byword in_ successful plant 
management, is now offered to 
users of Remington Rand office 
equipment. The new service as- 
sures continuous, effective opera- 
tion of every piece of equipment. 

A fixed annual charge, based on 
the number of pieces of Remington 
Rand equipment in an office, in- 
cludes: Mechanical service for a 
year; regular inspection together 
with ordinary adjustments, lubri- 
cation, and cleaning of all moving 
parts; and emergency service dur- 
ing working hours. 

Details of the office preventive 
maintenance service, together with 
a list of equipment covered in the 
program, are described in Bulletin 
X1199A, available from Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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“...most chair for the 


&_ money I ever saw!” 


“... best seat 
I ever sat on!” 


That’s the consensus of opinion among employers and 
employes, alike: Cosco “‘Finger-Lift’’ Office Chair is a 
better seat—a bigger value! Foam rubber-padded, re- 
volving “‘saddle”’ seat raises or lowers—quickly, easily 
and positively—to any height between 16” and 20”... 
backrest adjusts three ways. Durable, washable, vinyl 
plastic upholstery on seat and backrest in green, brown, 
maroon or gray; all-metal frame finished in gray, brown 
or olive green baked-on enamel, or chromium. Life-time 
lubricated, soft rubber casters, with ball bearing swivels. 
Ask for free demonstratior at leading office equipment 
dealers. Or write for dealer’s name: Cosco, Dept. AB-6 
Columbus, Ind. 


Illustrated: Model 16-C, gray enamel finish. Also 16-D, brown 
enamel; 16-G, olive green enamel; 16-B, chromium. Retail prices 
about $29.95 to $31.95 (slightly higher in Florida, Texas and 
Western states). 


pts 


in and out for 
depth of seat 


a 


Up and down for 
height of backrest 


z.. ¢ 
Tilts freely to 
follow’ the back 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Mokers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 
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Remington Rand > 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 


It’s a tough assignment — but American Business thrives on 


tough assignments because it has the will — the know-how — 

and the tools toovercome seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
The Remington Rand Printing Calculator is typical of this 

great American tradition—because it gets figurework done 

faster—and does it better. Ask us about short-cut multipli- 

cation — automatic division —“quick as a flash” addition and 

subtraction—and printed proof of fig- 

ure accuracy. These features will save 

you time and money. Send the coupon 


below for complete details. 


eeeeoee#e3se#ee#2eeeee€?¢e® 
Business Machines and Supplies Division 

Room 2112, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me details on the time-saving, 
money-saving Printing Calculator. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 


Machines Help 
Reduce Rates 


(Continued from page 19) 


space would have had to be found 
for the records. 

Another innovation at the Farm 
Bureau's Madison office is a new 
Multigraph department that is sav- 
ing money on printed forms. The 
Bureau spends about $25,000 on 
printed forms in a year. With the 
new Multigraph at least $5,600 is 
expected to be saved during the 
first year of operation. The depart- 
ment began to function in Feb- 
ruary 1951, but savings are al- 
ready very much in evidence. For 
example, it was estimated that the 
Multigraph department saved the 
Bureau $150 in 1 day. Financial 
statements, various printed forms 
have already been turned out by 
the department. 

A postage meter machine that 
handles about 600,000 pieces of 
mail annually is among. the 
Bureau’s labor-saving equipment. 
Without this machine, it would 
take one or two mail clerks just to 
affix the postage, plus somebody to 
take over the added bookkeeping 
necessary for the stamps. The new 
Pitney-Bowes machine was put in 
when the office was remodeled. 

The Bureau’s growth during re- 
cent years has been little short of 
amazing. Office methods and 
equipment have constantly been 
improved to keep pace with the 
growth. In 1942, the Bureau had 
2,000 members, and 4 employees 
handled the office work. Today 
there are more than 30,000 mem- 
bers, with 200 employees in the 
Madison office, and about 375 in all. 

Three years ago the Bureau re- 
modeled its Madison office, and the 
employees at that time occupied 
only about one-third of the present 
building. The remaining two-thirds 
was given over to storage space. 
There is currently plenty of room 
in the Madison office, but some 
changes have been made—such as 
installing the new Multigraph de- 
partment in a nearby building. 

Some of the equipment the Farm 
Bureau has found ideal for its 
operations include Invincible Steel 
desks and filing cabinets; Marchant 
calculators; Addressograph; Todd 
Protectograph for its 60,000 checks 
a year; Allen-Wales and Clary 
adding machines. 
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One Million 
Owners 


HE Bell Telephone System to- 

day became the first private 
U. S. company in history to have 
1 million owners. 

The millionth stockholder is rep- 
resented by a young Saginaw, 
Mich., couple, parents of three 
boys. They are Mr. and Mrs. Brady 
Denton who bought their AT&T 
stock—their first investment in 
securities—through their local 
bank in which they also have a 
savings account. They plan to buy 
additional stock—AT&T and 
others—as they save more money. 
They also own defense bonds pur- 
chased during the war. The bonds 
and stock are part of the Denton’s 
long-range plan, which is designed 
to see their boys through college 
The boys are Brady, Jr., 6; Johnny, 
3; and Bobby, 3 months. Mr. Den- 
ton is an automobile salesman and 
an overseas veteran of World War 
Il. 

A banquet in honor of the Den- 
tons was held in New York on May 
15. The speakers were Charles E. 
Wilson, director of defense mobili- 
zation; Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; and Leroy A. 
Wilson, president of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

AT&T’s_ stockholders live in 
19,000 U. S. communities, and in- 
clude farmers, doctors, teachers, 
housewives, and janitors. Individ- 
uals comprise 96 per cent of the 
stockholders and at least 1 in every 
45 American families has a direct 
investment in AT&T; many others 
benefit through holdings by 
schools, churches, hospitals, insur- 
ance companies, and charitable in- 
stitutions. No one _ stockholder 
holds as much as one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total 29 million shares 
outstanding; more than 500,000 
own 10 shares or less; and over a 
fourth ef the owners have heid 
their stock for at least 15 years. 
The average number of shares heid 
is 29. 

One-third of the 600,000 Bell 
System employees own AT&T 
stock through monthly payroll al- 
lotments. Since 1900, women have 
outnumbered men as AT&T stock- 
holders. Today, about 485,000 
women hold 12 million shares of 
stock, outnumbering men nearly 
two to one; 225,000 stockholders 
are represented by joint accounts, 
usually husband and wife. 
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EG. Gurley 


President of the Atchison, Topeka and 


Santa Fe uses a DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


ONE OF AMERICA’S top executives Mr. 
Gurley, President of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway System. says: “I am 
happy to join the many business execu 
tives who praise the TIME-MASTER for the 
remarkably efficient machine itis. Its so 
easy to use, so handy to record thoughts 
the moment they occur 

Today more business people 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER — with its 
lutionary new ONE-TIME recording 
dium, the Vemobelt—than an 
tating machine! 

The Memobelt is the most cony 


to-use medium ever developed 


seamless, plastic belt—so small you can 
mail 5 at once in an ordinary envelope, 
and so ine xpensive you use it once and 
throw it away! With it. vou get more done 
more easily in less time and at /ess cost... 
have time for things besides work 

Your secretary will love TIME-MASTER’s 
tin bell-clear Magic Ear. Light as a 
feather, it can’t muss hair 

For a TIME-MASTER demonstration in 
your own office call your local Dicta- 


phone man 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 


Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 


DICTAPHONE, 


CORPORATION 
“Dictaphone ar ered trade-mark of 
Dictay 


Your Name 
Company 


Street Address_— 


City & Zone 
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Johnson Motors Plans for Summer 


(Continued from page 28) 


national advertising, additional 
hundreds of thousands of bro- 
chures are shipped out to 3,000 
authorized dealers. One special 
inquiry-pulling advertising cam- 
paign in 1951 brought in requests 
for 200,000 copies of a specially 
prepared booklet, ‘Fishing Tips.” 
Names of inquirers are always sent 
to local dealers for follow-up. 


The proximity of the Johnson 
plant to the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan seems to be “a natural,” but 
the company originated as a 
maker of bicycle engines. Three 
Johnson brothers from Terre 
Haute, Ind., went to South Bend 
and started a modest business in 
1919. In the recession of 1921, the 
company went into receivership. 


20,000 Facts, Sales Plans, 
and Ideas in this 1,150-page 


SALES MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 


If you are responsible for sales in your company, you will find this 
handbook an indispensable tool on your desk. It answers thousands 
of questions covering every detail of operating the sales department 
and handling salesmen. Whether it is a problem of getting out a 
good bulletin, setting up a sales meeting, or selecting new salesmen, 
the Handbook gives you the answer. Includes illustrations and 
reproductions from many companies’ selling methods. 


1. Marketing and Full Employment 
2. Marketing and Distribution Trends 
The American Market 
Distributing through Wholesalers 
The Independent Dealer 
. Chain Stores and Mass Distributors 
- House-to-House Selling 
. Selling to Industry 
- Practical Sales Research 
. The Sales Policy 
Competitive Trade Practices 
Pricing Policies 
and Terms of Sale 
° miums and Trade Deal« 
. Trade-Marks and Trade Names 
. Designing to Sell 
Sales Budgeting 
. Salesmen in Distribution 
. Departmental Organization 
. Coordinating Sales 
Establishing Sales Potentials 
2. Field Organization 
. Salesmen’s Unions 
. Duties of the Sales Manager 





e—Forty-Eight Sections—Size 5 by 8 Inches—1,150 Pages—Price $10.00 Plus Postage 


25. Compensation of Sales Executives 
26. Compensation of Sales Supervisors 
27. Compensating the Salesmen 
28. Manufacturers’ Sales Agents 
29. Sales Job Classifications 
Recruiting Salesmen 
Selection Procedures 
Psychological and Other Tests 
Training the New Salesman 
. Sales Schools and Courses 
. Retraining Salesmen 
. Sales Meetings and Conferences 
. Sales Playlets and Skits 
. Sales Films and Slides 
Tools and “Props” 
Tasks and Quotas 
pervision 
al Profit Control 
‘s Time Control 
Salesman’s Expense Control 
. Sales Contests and Drives 
Bulletins to the Sales Force 
. Contracts with Salesmen 
. Dealer and Agency Agreement« 








Write to: THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


The brothers then hit on the 
idea of manufacturing outboard 
motors, and another business was 
soon under way. Johnson revolu- 
tionized the outboard motor indus- 
try by bringing out the first light- 
weight outboard motor utilizing 
aluminum as the base material. 
Production expanded. Models were 
added to the line. By 1929, John- 
son Motors had outgrown its facili- 
ties in South Bend and moved to its 
new million-dollar plant on the 
lake at Waukegan. Several years 
later there was a consolidation of 
outboard manufacturers and John- 
son emerged as a division of Out- 
board Marine and Manufacturing 
Company. Other divisions of the 
parent company are Evinrude 
Motors in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Gale Products in Galesburg, Ill. A 
subsidiary, Outboard Marine and 
Manufacturing Company Limited, 
is in Peterborough, Ontario. 





How to Boost 
Collections 


(Continued from page 24) 


The collection bonus, plus good 
pay and working conditions, has 
enabled Sawan to attract—and hold 
—the cream of the truck drivers 
in its territory. This advantage has 
paid off in better customer rela- 
tions, reduced maintenance costs, 
and accident-free operation. In 9 
years of operation, Sawan’s ac- 
cident losses have been less than 
$1,000. The Sawan fleet has fig- 
ured in only two major wrecks 
during this period, neither of 
which was charged to the driver. 

“We were recently asked 
whether our drivers were college 
students,” President Tidwell stated, 
“because of the excellent manner 
in which they conducted them- 
selves in the presence of their 
customers.” 

While Sawan also distributes an 
equal Christmas bonus (based 
upon the company’s earnings dur- 
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ing the previous 12 months) to all 
truck drivers, Mr. Tidwell feels 
that the collection bonuses carry a 
greater punch. 

“The Christmas bonus comes 
only once a year,” he pointed out, 
“but the collection bonus may re- 
ward the driver every week, con- 
stantly providing a new incentive.” 
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Decals Mark 
ECA Gifts 


O meet ECA requirements that 

all equipment shipped abroad 
under the program be marked 
properly with the ECA emblem, 
American industry is using low- 
cost decalcomania transfers. 

Decals are now available with 
English, French, Korean, Nor- 
wegian, German, Icelandic, Swed- 
ish, Italian, Turkish, Siamese, 
Indo-Chinese, Danish, or Greek im- 
printing and can be quickly, cheap- 
ly, and permanently applied to all 
commercial surfaces. 

The ECA ruling became neces- 
sary when it was discovered that 
thousands of vehicles and articles 
of machinery reaching countries 
under the ECA program had no 
proper marking showing U.S.A. 
origin. Russia capitalized on this 
lack by successfully claiming much 
of this material as gifts of the 
Kremlin. 

The Meyercord Company, 
Chicago, makes ECA decals that 
are imprinted with “For European 
Recovery Supplied by the United 
States of America.” Additional de- 
cals for use on military equipment 
are marked with “From U.S.A. 
for Mutual Defense,” which is re- 
quired on Ordnance Department 
material. Red, white, and blue 
coloring makes the decals unmis- 
takably American. 
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WHEN IS 19 GIRL 
BETTER THAN 2? 


WHEN SHE CAN DO TWICE 
AS MUCH WORK-EASIER, 
QUICKER, AT LESS COST 


f this sounds impossible, you’ll be pleasantly sur- 
prised to know that one girl using American 
Lithofold ‘‘Planned”’ business forms actually can 
~ produce double the output of two girls using two 
machines with old-fashioned record-keeping forms. 


Whether your business is manufacturing, dis- 
tributing, banking or transportation —if your com- 
pany uses invoices, sales or shipping orders, 
voucher checks, credit memoranda, teletype or 
tabulating forms, purchase or manufacturing or- 
ders . . . American Lithofold ‘‘Planned’’ Business 
Forms can boost output and cut forms-handling 
costs 33% or more. 


If you'd like to know how these savings can be 
effected in your organization, the coupon below 
will bring you a revealing brochure that 
shows how to eliminate wasted motion that 
digs deeply into company profits. A copy 

is yours for the asking. 


that reveals 
of the brochure 
me @ FREE copy 


ost— 
: 4d at lower © 
ogy tot esults—in less time on 
4” STEP ANALYSIS to get better reser ethods. 
iw business 
c -to-date 
overs all aspects, through vp 
functions, design, con- 
struction and cost of 
present and proposed 
forms. Shows how to 
increase production 
ond lower administra- 
tive costs in every de- 
partment. 


WRITE TODAY! 





"Say! That new 
payroll record service 
‘ gee r/ 
is terrific!” 


“Remember how | used to worry about 
getting our payroll work done on time? 
Remember all the overtime costs | had 
to explain to the VP? Remember all 
the fuss | had with the girls? 


“No more of that for us—not since we're 
having the Recording and Statistical 
Corp. turn out our records on their 
special high-speed payroll machines. 
After all, why should clerks turn out 
that repetitious work week after week 


when it can be turned out automatically 
I figure we'll save thousands of dollars 
this year!” 


Send for FREE brochure now! 


We sincerely believe that we can save 
thousands of dollars for you—just as 
we do for so many other firms. (Other 
services: Tabulations of sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, special reports.) 
Why not write or call now? 


"* RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. «s 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


Du Pont Opens 
New Lab 


HE E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Company held open house in 
its $30 million Experimental Sta- 
tion addition recently for 200 lead- 
ing university and industrial scien- 
tists assembled for its dedication. 

The visitors were shown a series 
of exhibits illustrating the kind of 
research work carried out and 
some of its recent accomplish- 
ments. These were the highlights: 

1. The first public disclosure of 
a sand-derived material called GS 
silica, which may some day be used 
as a thickening agent in the manu- 
facture of grease with outstanding 
resistance to heat, water, and 
mechanical breakdown. 

2. First exhibition of an experi- 
mental cloth made from Du Pont’s 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber, specially 
processed so it won’t burn at tem- 
peratures as high as 1400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

3. A display of synthetic fiber 
uses that ranged from new syn- 
thetic furs through heavy-duty in- 


g 
‘ dustrial fabrics, to a suit made of 
the brand-new “Dacron” polyester 
fiber which will hold its press with- 
out shrinking even if the wearer 
gets caught in a shower. 

4. A tour through a laboratory 

where pressures as high as 200,000 
pounds per square inch are used in 
studies of the behavior of construc- 
flanges which fit securely into the grooves tion materials in high-pressure 
of the background, which is available ir synthesis plants. 
Maroon. Dark Green, Black or White 5. A lecture and demonstration 
highlighting work aimed at the 
discovery of superior plastics and 
the development of suitable meth- 
ods of fabrication and testing of 
these products. 

The visitors were shown the im- 
portance Du Pont attaches to sup- 
port of fundamental research, to 
uncover new knowledge without 
regard to specific commercial ends. 
Du Pont’s fundamental research 
program, begun in 1927, has laid 
the basis for the discovery of 
nylon, neoprene, and other new 
products. 

In equipment and arrangement, 
the laboratory buildings embody 
many improvements. The _ basic 
unit is a two-man laboratory room, 
25 feet long and 19 feet wide. A 
full-scale “mock-up” of this was 
built and altered to incorporate 
suggestions of chemists and en- 
gineers during studies that lasted 
more than a year. 


THE CHART You CAN CHANGE 


Without Costly Re-Drafting! 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 


pany name headings. Each letter has 


Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
card may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily 


“The 
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ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 

A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 


A PARTIAL LIST OF e 
PROMINENT USERS ° 
United States Army 4 
United States Navy e 
International Harvester Co. e 
General Motors Corporation 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 
tion structures and list of other prominent 
Write Dept. 6-A today! Or phone MIchigan 2-6334. 


1131 N. Wells St. 
Chicago (4, Ill. 


users, 
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Everyone wants a higher standard of living. No redistribution of money or goods now 


existing will raise the average. Only through increased production of the things people 


want can our standard of living be raised. That . . . can only be brought about by... 


education, research, capital, and WORK.—The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Bulletin 





Reduce Absenteeism with Television Sets as Prizes 


All employees at the big Clifton 
(N. J.) plant of Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corporation, an affiliate 
of International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, have a chance to 
win one of the Capehart television 
sets that are given periodically as 
prizes for a continuous work record. 
To qualify for the award, employees 
must have been on the job every 
working day during a 90-day period. 
From this list of employees who have 
qualified, the name of a winner is 
drawn. The drawings are conducted 
every 3 months during the year. 

The campaign to eliminate ab- 
senteeism is being impressed upon 
Federal’s thousands of men and 
women workers in many ways. 


Ford Followed Nine Points 


In Producing Manual 


An outstanding employee manual 
is Setting Your Course, which was 
prepared recently for salaried em- 
ployees of the Ford Motor Company. 
The 6- by 9-inch booklet, which has 
30 pages, uses color photography for 


illustrations and plenty of white 
space to set off individual pages. It 
is undoubtedly a milestone in the 
field of employee manuals. 

Thomas A. Beaver, manager of 
Ford’s central salaried personnel, 
states that when the booklet was 
contemplated a number of hand- 
books were analyzed and informal 
discussions were held with members 
of the various departments including 
public relations, employee relations, 
industrial relations planning and 
analysis departments. It was felt 
that too many handbooks were so 
detailed they required frequent re- 
visions when slight changes were 
made in personnel policies and that, 
furthermore, many employees dis- 
carded the manuals shortly after re- 
ceiving them. 
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Widely publicized in the Clifton 
plant is the campaign's theme, “Your 
Job Is Here—Be Here for Your Job.” 
This slogan is featured on the special 
plant posters in every department 
for which departmental attendance is 
recorded each day. The posters also 
contain photographs of employees at 
work which are captioned, “Let’s All 
Get in These Pictures.” The theme 
is emphasized in FTR News, Fed- 
eral’s employee publication, which 
also carries news stories and photo- 
graphs about the contest. Spot news 
announcements, such as the selection 
of a winner in the contest series, are 
carried on the plant’s public address 
system. Special talks about the con- 
test can also be made 


As a result of these considerations 
Ford developed the following nine 
guides for writing the company’s 
handbooks: 

1. Positive statements (Negative 
statements have an adverse psycho- 
logical effect). 

2. Be brief (Brevity reduces read- 
ing time, avoids lag of reader's in- 
terest, and helps reader to locate 
pertinent information more rapidly) 

3. Generalize (Avoiding too much 
detail reduces revisions) 

4. Use logical, topical sequence 
(Such treatment helps keep the over- 
all story together). 

5. Avoid rules (This avoids un- 
favorable psychological effects. Such 
material may be developed indirectly 
or by suggestion). 

6. Emphasize employee, rather 
than company (Indicate employee is 
important part of Ford Motor Com- 
pany and handbook was not written 
for only the Rouge Area or some 
local plant). 

7. Stress the fact that supervisor 
is source of information (Encourage 
supervisor-employee relationship) 

8. Be warm and friendly (Develop 
easy reading style) 

9. Illustrate in color (Make attrac- 
tive to reader) 


H. C. Roemer, Federal's vp, presents 
TV set to winner Paul Ford (left) 


GM's Safety Record Is 
Tops for 43 Years 


According to a report made by 
the National Safety Council, em- 
ployees of the General Motors Cor- 
poration in 1950 achieved the best 
safety and occupational health 
maintenance record in the 43-year 
history of the organization. Despite 
a new all-time peak of 465,239 em- 
ployed, 99.65 per cent of all GM em- 
ployees went through the year with 
no working time lost because of an 
occupational illness or accident. 

The company-wide accident rate 
(number of disabling injuries per 
million man-hours worked) for Gen- 
eral Motors in 1950 was 2.12, an im- 
provement of 18 per cent over the 
previous record set in 1949. The 1950 
severity rate (number of days lost 
per thousand hours worked) was 
386, an improvement of 10 per cent 
over 1949. The safety statistics are 
computed under regulations estab- 
lished by the American Standards 
Association 





Time-and-motion study film enables work methods to be analyzed at leisure; 
false or unnecessary movements stand out clearly in slow-motion projection 


Movies Recommended for Time-and-Motion Studies 


The growing use of motion pic- 
tures in industry as a selling tool, as 
well as for employee recreation and 
training programs, finds still another 
way to put movies to work. Now 
time-and-motion studies, so essential 
to modern wage incentive plans, can 
be simply and effectively performed 
with the aid of motion pictures. 

To show executives the advantages 
of the film method of time-and-mo- 
tion study, Bell & Howell Company 
has published a _ booklet entitled, 
“Measure Time Accurately.” The 
booklet explains how movies may be 
made of any operation in the factory, 
shop, warehouse, or office. With a 
telephoto lens, close-up pictures can 
be taken without moving the camera 
near enough to distract the operator 
The film can then be projected, and 


an analysis made away from the job> 


Other advantages are the fact that 
the camera is impartial, recording 
only actual performance; films can 
be stopped or run over and over 
again to clarify or evaluate a point; 
split seconds can be stretched into 
minutes; whirling machines slowed 
to a crawl or a complete halt. In ad- 
dition, false or unnecessary move- 
ments stand out clearly 

Teaching new employees motion 
economy is a natural tie-in. Large or 
small groups can be instructed at 
one time, away from factory opera- 
tions where they might slow produc- 
tion. Furthermore, experienced em- 
ployees who might resent or resist 
changes can be convinced by “be- 
fore” and “after” motion pictures 

Employees who dislike time-and- 
motion studies made with a_ stop 
watch, enjoy “acting” in movies. See- 
ing himself on the screen in slow 
motion allows an operator to observe 
his own work, check his time by 
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counting frames, and detect waste 
motions. It has been found that such 
pictures help to arouse the em- 
ployee’s interest in improving his 
own work methods 

Although previous experience is 
not necessary to operate time-and- 
motion-study cameras, Bell & 
Howell has a nation-wide network of 
visual aid experts to help industrial 
personnel use this equipment 


Dedicate Health Center 
To Union Members 


The New York Joint Board of the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(CIO), dedicated its $1,000,000 
health center to the service of its 
40,000 members and the community 
in April. The center, named in honor 
of the late Sidney Hillman, founder 
and first president of the clothing 
union, is a six-story building at 16 
East Sixteenth Street, New York 
Unlike other union health centers 
that have preceded it, this structure 
will be a medical center as well. For 
this purpose, the joint board has 
appropriated $250,000 to carry on a 
research program in the fields of 
cardio-vascular diseases and arthri- 
tis, afflictions from which clothing 
workers suffer heavily. 

The center which is staffed by 75 
part-time doctors and 25 full-time 
technicians, nurses and lay person- 
nel, can examine and treat an esti- 
mated 750 patients a week. Guidance 
on policy matters is given by a 
medical advisory council of five out- 
standing New York physicians. Medi- 
-al director is Dr. Morris A. Brand 


Standard Oil Adds Names 
To Stock Bonus Plan 


As a result of the first year’s 
operation of the employee savings 
and stock bonus plan at the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), the company re- 
cently added an estimated 22,500 
new names to its lists. This was in 
addition to the 2,500 employees who 
were already shareholders. The in- 
teresting part of the bonus plan, 
which was approved at the 1950 an- 
nual meeting, is that the shares 
don’t cost the employees a _ cent. 
That is, so far as payments to In- 
diana Standard are concerned. Em- 
ployees will, however, pay tribute to 
the Federal income tax collector 
when that time comes! 

To qualify for the plan, an em- 
ployee must have 1 year’s service 
be a member of the contributory an- 
nuity plan, and authorize deductions 
for U. S. Savings Bonds. The plan 
provides that a retirement program 
member may authorize payroll de- 
ductions of from 2 to 4 per cent of 
his prior year’s earnings for U. S 
Savings Bonds. He _ receives his 
bonds as they are paid for and, at the 
end of the plan year, receives free 
one share of Standard of Indiana 
stock for each bonus unit invested 
in savings bonds during the year. A 
“bonus unit” is equal to one and one- 
half times the book value of the 
stock at the end of the preceding 
calendar year. For the year ended 
the unit was $106; this year, because 
of the increase in book value, it will 
be $114 

It is expected that the new em- 
ployee shareholders ‘will learn by 
experience that profit is not some- 
thing taken away from the worker 

but a compensation justly due 
for the use of tools and equipment 
made possible by the stockholders’ 
investment.” 


Labor Relations Courses 
Listed for Summer 


A comprehensive undergraduate 
and graduate summer session pro- 
gram in industrial and labor relations 
and industrial education has been 
scheduled from July 2 to August 11, 
by the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The 
1951 summer program will offer 
courses in personnel administration, 
human relations, industrial educa- 
tion, audio-visual methods, labor 
history, social security, statistics. 

The post-session for graduate 
students only has been scheduled to 
run from August 13 to September 17 
and will offer seminars in industrial 
aspects of defense mobilization, labor 
union history and administration, re- 
search methods, and report writing 
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If Accident Figures Soar, 
“Stinky” Makes a Stop 


He has been deodorized and he’s a 
nice friendly little chap—but nobody 
at the various divisions of the Esso 
Standard Oil Company wants him 
around. “Stinky,” as he is unaffec- 
tionately called, is a certain well- 
known little black and white animal 
who is playing a big part in Esso's 
safety program. Somebody is due to 
get him from time to time, however, 
for he has a well-constructed travel- 
ing pen, complete with attached in- 
structions for his care and feeding 


“Stinky,” the skunk, is going places! 
He will not travel indiscriminately 
he visits only the district that has 

the most chargeable accidents, for 

“Stinky” is the symbol for such ac- 

cidents. When the monthly safety 

bulletin is issued after a review of 
accidents by the division’s central 
safety committee, “Stinky” starts on 
his travels. Where he goes depends 
upon the accidents and the findings 

So “Stinky” is just as unpopular as 

if he never had been deodorized 
Improvement in low frequency 

rate for both personal injury and 
motor vehicle accidents for 1950 over 

1949 can be attributed, in part, to 

“Stinky.” 





Employee Paper Makes 


Safety Story Readable 


In addition to the safety poster on 
the bulletin board, one of the best 
mediums for selling employees on 
wearing safety goggles, safety shoes, 
and similar equipment, is the em- 
ployee magazine. In many cases these 
safety articles are dry as dust and 
vary but little from one issue of the 
magazine to another. 

A far cry from this treatment is 
the 2-page spread in a recent issue 
of Gas News which is published for 
employees of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company of Chicago. The 
layout of these pages explaining the 
importance of wearing safety shoes 


Vice President Frank Griffith buys safety shoes 
Safety Director E. $. Beaumont measures him for size 


jobs around the house." 
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depends mainly upon photographs 
although the addition of color and a 
strong headline also do their part to 
attract attention. A large pail 
dice above the headline serves as a 
“stopper.” The photographs have 
been dramatized by posing em- 
ployees of the company at work on 
a variety of jobs 

The real “stopper” in this layout 
however, is the photograph showing 
one of the officers of the company 
being fitted with a pair of safety 
shoes. The 
be curious about why Vice President 
Frank Griffith wants a pair of safety 
shoes 

Such an 
because it is informative 
colorful, and reader's 
curiosity. Charles J. Morse is man- 
ager of publications for the company 


average reader is sure to 


article does a good job 
dramatic 
arouses the 


“on account of the heavy 


Although deodorized, ‘‘Stinky'’ is 


still unpopular with Esso workers 


Your Business Prospers 
When Employees 


THINK 


Jecause the Morton 
Suggestion System 
stimulates employees 
to think of better ways 
of doing jobs and re- 
wards them appropri 
ately, it not only pro 
duces a constant flow 
of practical ideas but 
ilso strengthens em- 
ployee morale. 


OVER 10,000 INSTALLATIONS 


For 21 vears companies and institutions 
in many fields have been increasing em 
ployee loyalty and reducing turn-over with 
the Morton Suggestion System. [t has 
everything essential to succe ssful ope ration 

estion blanks, reply 
tickets, counseling service, etc. Write te ma 
for full details! Please state number of em 
ployees and type of business 


cabinets posters sugg 


THE 


MORTOW. 


SUGGESTION SY Em © 


Dept. AB-6 
312 West Burlington Avenue 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: La Grange 8740 


Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Pbone” on your 

phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

ear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; improves phone 

hearing. Over 100,000 sold 

Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 

marked on phone handle. An 

¥Y ideal gift. Catalog on request 

Hush-A-Phone Cerp. 
Ream 720. 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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A 54 per cent increase in orders reaching the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company for fountain 
pens, ballpoints, and mechanical pencils during the first quarter of 1951 reflects the in- 
creased clemand for writing instruments caused by defense production and mobilization, 
as industry, the Armed Forces, and the transportation activity require more paperwork 





Camera Copies Master 
Plate in 1 Minute 


ANY office form, engineering draw- 
ing, letter, chart, or report can be 
copied onto a paper master plate by 
xerography in less than a minute. 
The paper master is then put on the 
cylinder of a multilith process dupli- 
cator and multiple copies are run off. 
The XeroX camera uses electricity 
and powders instead of negatives, ink, 
film, sensitized paper or chemicals. 
Equipment, consisting of three units, 
fits on a 3- by 5-foot table. The 
Haloid Company, Rochester 3, N. Y 


Desk-Top Visual Control 
Guide for Business 


INTERESTING product exhibited at 
the British Industries Fair for 1951 
is the Visicontrol cylinder-type in- 
strument The’ revolving’ control 
guide tells at a glance the exact 
status of work at the time the device 
is consulted. Visicontrol Ltd., 4 Up- 
croft <Ave., Edgware, Middlesex 
England 
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Telephone-Type Dial Fixes 
Length of Gummed Tape 


WITH a new kind of gummed-tape 
machine, the operator dials the 
length of tape needed. In a second 
the piece of tape is measured ac- 
curately, cut off, moistened with 
warm water, and is ready to apply 
to the carton without rubbing. Be- 
sides saving time, effort, and tape, 
the Dial-Taper insures’ stronger 
packages. Price is $165. Marsh Sten- 
cil Machine Company, Belleville, Il. 
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Machine Dispenses Currency 
Up to $300 in Rolls 


A BANK president and his brother- 
in-law have invented a device to dis- 
pense currency automatically in neat, 
rolled packages, to operate with Bur- 
roughs machines. One of several ex- 
perimental models constructed by 
Burroughs is now being tested in the 
inventor’s bank, the Upper Avenue 
National Bank in Chicago. Inventors 
are President Hiland B. Noyes and 
Emerson E. Fies. In cashing a check, 
the amount to be paid out is printed 
on the check, an accounting record 
is made, and the correct currency is 
dispensed to the customer, all in 4 or 
5 seconds. Normally, this operation 
takes a half minute. Protective and 
warning devices insure the issuance 
of correct amounts. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, 6071 Second 
Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Copyholder Saves $79 Per 
Typing Station Per Year 


FOUR improvements in the latest 
model Line-a-time assure savings of 
at least $79 per machine (considered 
average for forward-reading copy- 
holders) by increasing output. These 
features are Trans-Vue Line Guide, 
Space-Celector, Light Conditioning, 
and Turn-A-Page Pocket for short- 
hand notebooks. Model 112 is ope- 
rated from one lever near the type- 
writer keyboard. Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
ms Se 


New Method Breaks Down 
Any List into Items 


A PATENTED method makes it pos- 
sible to break down any list of items 
by item—each on a separate piece of 
paper—without rewriting. A set of 
overlapped strips are run through a 
Ditto duplicating machine to pick up 
one item on each Analyslip. Thirty 
slips can be run through at once. 
Then they are torn apart and used 
as desired—for inventory control, 
sales analyses, taking stock, and so 
on. Analyslips can be made in any 
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size, on paper or card stock, in any 
number of units per set, printed on 
one or both sides. Ditto, Inc., 2243 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill 


Desk Calculator Cuts 
Computing Time 


STATISTICIANS and others can 
compute faster with a new desk cal- 
culator than with an automatic com- 
puter or slide rule. One mechanical 
operation completes as many as five 
separate mathematical steps in a 


matter of seconds. Based on geo- 
metric principles, the calculator con- 
sists of a 10-inch disk which slides 
and rotates freely under a pair of 
vertical and horizontal scales on 
which a series of right triangles is 
formed graphically. Made of Viny- 
lite plastic, the Merrill RMS Slide- 
Disk measures 12 inches by 8 inches 
by 1 inch. Complete set includes 14- 
page instruction manual and a 
needle-steel stylus with aluminum 
handle. Retail price is $64 postpaid. 
Graphic Calculator Company, 633 
Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5, Ill 








Bank Depository Shortens 
Lobby Lines 


DEPOSITS from both individuals 
and business firms can be placed in 
the new 24-Hour Depository, at night 
or during peak periods. Bulk de- 
posits are made in bags as usual, 





while individual deposits are made in 
envelopes. One model of the deposi- 
tory uses separate heads for bags 
and envelopes and includes a supply 
holder for envelopes. Separate or 
combined facilities can be arranged 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 


Standard Parts Simplify 
Industrial Control 


TO EXPEDITE layout, assembly, 
and delivery, Visi-Trol has stand- 
ardized all parts used in its indus- 
trial control boards. Steel channels 
in several widths; plastic letters, 
figures, and strips; mouldings and 
accessories are now carried in stock. 
With this system, the company can 
custom-assemble, on short notice and 
at low cost to the user, visual con- 
trol boards covering a variety of in- 
dustrial needs. Thus any Visi-Trol 
control system can be revised, de- 
veloped, or expanded while in use. 
Visi-Trol Corporation, 21460 W. 
Eight Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich 


Asphalt Tile Preserver Saves 
65 Per Cent Upkeep Time 


AN ANTI-SLIP, asphalt-tile dressing 
beautifies and preserves floors. 
Tested on the office floors of the 
Seeger Refrigerator Company, St 
Paul, Minn., the product cut floor 
maintenance time 65 per cent and 
saved 50 per cent in maintenance 
materia The treatment is applied 
four times a year, in place of fre- 
quent waxing. Consistent use of 
Multi-Clean Asphalt Tile Preserver 
may add many years to the “life” of 
the flooring. Upkeep consists of a 
daily dry mopping and every 3 or 
4 days a wet mopping and machine 
buffing. Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Plastic Map Shows U.S. A. 
In Three Dimensions 


FULL-COLOR, Vinylite plastic relief 
map of the United States is useful 
and decorative in conference rooms 
and offices. Mountains and valleys 
can be seen and felt. One inch on the 
map equals 50 miles. Vertical scale 
is 20 to 1. Weighing 2% pounds, the 
map measures 64 inches wide by 40 
inches deep. Map can be kept clean 
with a damp cloth. Retail price is 
$37.50. Aero Service Corporation 
236 E. Courtland St., Philadelphia 
20, Pa. 


Machine Mimeographs Up to 
180 Copies a Minute 


VARIABLE speeds ranging from 60 
to 110 and 110 to 180 copies a minute 
guarantee high-speed production 
from a new duplicating machine. The 
heavy-duty table model mimeograph 
is almost completely automatic. Its 
feed table holds 500 sheets of paper. 
Further speed is assured by using a 
new quick-drying ink so that the 
copies can be handled immediately. 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31, Il. 
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Instrument Spotlights the 
Objects It Magnifies 


A MAGNIFYING glass combined 
with a powerful light built into the 
handle make up the Flash-O-Lens 
With the instrument accurate inspec- 
tions can be made even in the 
darkest corners. The Bausch & 
Lomb lens system gives a clearer, 
flatter field of vision, reduces distor- 
tion. Case is steel with chrome finish, 
housing for the lens is of Bakelite 
plastic. Unit pictured magnifies 7 
times, but others can be supplied for 
5-, 20-, and 40-power magnification 
About 1 inch longer than a standard 
2-cell flashlight, the instrument sells 
for $14.85. Abbeon Supply Company 
58-10 41st Dr., Woodside, N. Y 


Writing Board Speeds 
“Window Posting” 


A LEDGER posting model of a col- 
lating writing board permits posting 
of a ledger account, journal record, 
and statement at one time. The 
board is useful for “window posting” 
jobs in the customer ledgers of retail 
installment firms, savings institu- 
tions, and hospitals. An “open throat” 
feature lifts the journal and its car- 
bon away from the posting surface 
so that the ledger card can be in- 
serted easily. After the card is in 
place, the open throat closes. The 
Ledger Posting Writing Board comes 
in two sizes, 15 by 17% inches and 
11 by 14 inches. The McBee Com- 
pany, 203 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


High Capacity Unit Removes 
Moisture in Any Location 


A PORTABLE, ‘%-horsepower unit 
dehumidifies air wherever it is 
needed. Weighing 60 pounds, the unit 
has casters and handholds so that it 
can be moved easily. The Humidry 
can remove 18 pints of water from 
the air in an average space every 24 
hours Rectangular cabinet, 23% 
inches high, 17% inches long, and 
13% inches wide, has baked hammer- 
tone enamel finish. Carrier Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y 
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“Saue Vime with 
| Rite- Lue 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy * Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain + Portable 


$] 7 1s TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OF FER — Write asking us to send you 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you moy return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE- LINE CORP. 1025 - 15th Street, N. W. 


Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE copyruwotper 





. 
Attorneys Available 
Experienced lawyers and recent graduates 
available for employment with corpora- 
tions as house counsel, in legal depart- 
ments, and in related fields requiring 
legal training. Candidates screened care- 
fully. Abstracts submitted on request. 

Helen E. Moore, Director 
Service for Attorneys 


counselors, inc. 
Suite 302 
202 South State Street WEbster 9-2474 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 








The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 


inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Tl 











The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 





601. HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 
FOR EXECUTIVES. Conserving ex- 
ecutive manpower is a grave con- 
cern for management today. Growing 
military and civilian production de- 
mands will take their toll among 
those in responsible positions, unless 
precautions are taken. Periodic 
health examinations are recom- 
mended in this report made by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 


- * ~ 


602. NOW COLOR TELEVISION IS 
HERE. Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and Remington Rand Inc. have 
pooled resources to bring Vericolor 
Television System into use _ by 
Government, business, and education. 
The booklet highlights the advan- 
tages in the full-color transmission 
of sales presentations, demonstra- 
tions, and style showings. Get your 
copy from Remington Rand Inc. 


. * * 


603. ONE WEEK FOR AMERICA. 
If you want to encourage your em- 
ployees to invest in U. S. Savings 
Bonds, you'll find this booklet an ex- 
cellent guide. Offered as a _ public 
service, the booklet tells how The 
B. F. Goodrich Company directed a 
successful person-to-person cam- 
paign for starting payroll savings for 
bond purchases or stepping up pur- 
chases of employees already in the 
plan. Among the company’s 40,000 
employees, payroll savings for bonds 
were increased from 20 to 80 per 
cent in 7 days 


* * * 


604. INSULATED RECORD FILES 
Protecting records at the point of 
use is the subject of a concise book- 
let from Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. Four models of 3- and 4-drawer 
letter file cabinets are shown, and 
how they earned the Underwriters 
Laboratories’ Class “C” Fire Insu- 
lated Safe Label is explained. Re- 
ceding doors that are out of the 
way when records are being used are 
one space-saving feature. Many dif- 
ferent interior units are available 
Ask for H-H-M folder No. 180-010 


605. ANNUAL REPORT 1950. For a 
fascinating peek inside an advertis- 
ing agency’s walls, we recommend 
reading the annual report of James 
Thomas Chirurg Company. Agency 
philosophy, services rendered to 
clients, pictures of the staff at work 
and play, and samples of ad cam- 
paigns acquaint readers with the 
agency business. Interesting sidelight 
is that employee ownership of com- 
pany stock increased to 43 per cent 
of the outstanding stock in 1950. 
Drop a line to the agency for this 
example of “good copy.” 


* * * 


606. PLANNED BUSINESS FORMS 
KIT. If you are on the lookout for 
methods to reduce forms-writing and 
administrative costs, you'll want to 
send for a set of sample forms being 
offered by American Lithofold Cor- 
poration. The sample kits contain 
three kinds of forms. Lithostrip 
forms are for use in typewriters and 
fully automatic machines. Lithoset 
forms come in sets with one-time 
carbons between the sheets. Litho- 
fold forms, with or without inter- 
leaved carbons, are used for orders 
and bills of lading. 


” * * 


607. BEGIN NOW—TO ENJOY TO- 
MORROW. A _ “timetable” given 
decade by decade illustrates what to 
do to plan now for retirement. Writ- 
ten by Ray Giles, who has 14 books 
on various phases of retirement to 
his credit, the book is offered by the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. A recent survey disclosed that 
people in the 40-plus age group re- 
quired specific aid; Mutual has 
brought out this book to help them, 
although the author believes 30 is not 
too young to think about retiring. By 
adopting a positive schedule early 
enough, the author feels, people 
avoid the dangers of “retirement 
shock.” 


. * 


608. BE WISE. Do you know how to 
safeguard your business and personal 
checks? A pamphlet containing 15 
questions about check protecting will 
enable you to make sure you are not 
overlooking any protective measures. 
The quiz is yours, if you will drop a 
line to Safeguard Corporation 


* * 


609. MANUAL OF RECORD STOR- 
AGE PRACTICE. Bankers Box Com- 
pany has revised its helpful manual 
which advises how long various rec- 
ords should be kept. Indexing in 
storage filing, transfer methods, how 
to dispose of records are all covered 
Most useful part of the booklet is the 
schedule for retention of records, 
based on studies made by attorneys, 
controllers, and other executives 


* * * 


6010. SOUND-SLIDEFILM GUIDE. 
Fifth edition of this listing of more 
than 1,000 available sound-slidefilms 
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features an alphabetical title index, 
a list of 150 film sources, and a nut- 
shell description of each film. Indus- 
trial relations, labor, supervision, 
personnel, sales, training, manage- 
ment, business letters, and advertis- 
ing are some of the many subjects 
covered. Send $1 to Operadio Manu- 
facturing Co. for your copy. 


. x * 


6011. MUZAK IN INDUSTRY. 
Whether you whistle while you work 
or not, you'll be interested in the 
findings of the War Production Board 
during World War II concerning what 
is required for effective industrial 
music programs. Just published, a 
booklet from Muzak Corporation 
highlights the original WPB con- 
clusions and gives the reasons why 
Muzak fulfills its requirements. The 
booklet is offered to management 
men interested in improving over-all 
plant efficiency as well as individual 
productivity. 


oS 
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Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 


* 7 * 


. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington Rand Ine. 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio 

. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio (Folder No. 
180-010) 

5. James Thomas Chirurg Com- 
pany, 414 Park Square 
Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 

American Lithofold Corpora- 
tion, 500 Bittner St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, 300 Broadway, 
Newark 1, N. J. 

. Safeguard Corporation, Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

609. Bankers Box Company, 720 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il 

6010. Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Charles, Ill. ($1) 

6011. Muzak Corporation, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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WILTSHIRE MODERN FOR THE 
BOSS AND HIS SECRETARY 


The number one hit of the office is Wiltshire 

Modern—for you, for your secretary, for all 

your office personnel. 

The beauty and efficiency of Wilt- 

shire Modern will step up the 

tempo of your office work.. 

save you money and time. 

You'll “find” more space in your 

office after you install Wiltshire 

Modern... . its compact design 

requires less room than other 

furniture. 

Make your office hum with Wilt- 

shire Modern. WILTSHIRE MODERN SECRETARIAL 
See it today at your dealer DESK. OTHER STYLES AVAILABLE. 


How Efficient is Your Office? @ 


Send 10 cents for Imperial’s 


memser Office Planning Guide to in- s f 
creased office efficiency. Com- eungpe=ecnaal 


plete with floor plan, cut-outs, desk company 
color hints, etc EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 





Quick Shave... no waiting! 


Insert an envelope under the guide roller... in, out, 


and it’s opened! Any kind of an envelope, lightest 
onionskin or heaviest kraft, any size and any thickness! 
The merest touch against the guarded cutting shaft gives 
the edge a hairline trim, without cutting the contents. 
This new electric Model LE is the most versatile 
envelope opener made, the most widely useful . . . Saves 
time, effort, temper, makes the morning mail available 
earlier... Precision-built to PB’s postage meter standards, 
Ask the nearest PB office to show you the full line of 
hand and electric models, or write for free folder... 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2178 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 








Ideal Visual Control | 


%& Gives Graphie Picture of your Operations 

—Spotlighted by Color. 

% Facts at a Glance—Saves Time, Saves Money, 

Prevents Errors. 

*% Simple to Operate. Type or Write on Cards, 

Snap on Board. 

%& Ideal for Production, Traffic, Sales, Inven- 
tory, Scheduling, Ete. 

%& Made of Aluminum, Fits any Size Operation 

Compact, Attractive. 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


) 26-PAGE BOOKLET 

ree AND PLAN SHEET 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

Write Today for Your Copy 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. New York (8, N. Y. 


Simplify Your Office Planning .. . 


PLAN WITH CHART-PAK 


For easier and more efficient planning 
CHART-PAK has developed new type office 
templates and a new method of applying them 

With the CHART-PAK METHOD, you can 
quickly make realistic layouts for preview with 
executives and employees 

These new templates can be readily applied 
to any plan scaled 4" to 1’. For the final 
plan you simply remove the backing and apply 
them without moistening—no fussy drawing, 
redrawing or gluing. 

A handy $12.50 kit contains over 400 die cut 
desks, file cases, utility pieces, etc. The utility 
templates may be used to indicate office or 
factory equipment for pieces as large as 84 by 
38 inches 

Send for free sample layout of minimum 
spacing for maximum space utilization. 


CHART-PAK, INC. 
104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


“Originators of the CHART-PAK Method 
of Making Organization and Graphic 
Charts and Office Layouts” 

wwe 
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MEW BOOKS 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING IN 
TODAY’S MEDIA AND MARKET. 
By Bernard C. Duffy. One hundred 
dollars in the hands of an expert 
media buyer can do the work of 
$150 or $200 inexpertly handled. Per- 
haps the man who knows this better 
than anyone else is Ben Duffy, who 
during his 32 years in advertising has 
personally planned the expenditure 
of more than 200 million dollars. 

When Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born rented a small office and incor- 
porated in 1919, one of their youngest 
employees was the 17-year-old office 
boy, Bernard C. Duffy. Twenty-seven 
years later, office boy Duffy had risen 
through the ranks as clerk; media 
buyer; head of the media depart- 
ment; manager of the media, mar- 
keting and merchandising depart- 
ment; general manager and executive 
vice president, to become _ the 
agency’s president in 1946. 

When he first headed the media 
department, buying was pretty much 
a rule of thumb proposition. Mr 
Duffy has done as much as anyone to 
bring about the scientific selection 
methods that are the indispensable 
tools of media men today. 

Mr. Duffy has combined his 32 
years of advertising know-how in his 
book, published in its second edition 
this month. 

He gives a complete and detailed 
account of each step involved in the 
scientific selection and most effective 
use of each type of media: News- 
papers, magazines, business papers, 
farm papers, outdoor advertising, 
radio, and television. He analyzes 
each of these from the standpoint of 
circulation, economy of rate, editorial 
policy, size of space, position, compe- 
tition, and the type of reader that 
is attracted. 

When the first edition of Profit- 
able Advertising in Today’s Media 
and Market was published in 1939, 
it was recognized as a pioneer in its 
field and was an immediate success. 
Mr. Duffy has thoroughly revised the 
new edition to keep pace with the 
growth and progress in the industry 
and in his own increased knowledge. 

He has included a full new chapter 
on television, a new chapter on to- 
day’s techniques of measuring radio 
and television circulation, and an ex- 
panded chapter on the merchandising 
services offered by media. 

There are sections dealing with the 
analysis of ABC reports, Standard 
Rate and Data Service, and other 
sources of newspaper, magazine, and 
radio statistics. 

For the past 22 years, Ben Duffy 
has been a director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. He also holds 





the posts of chairman of the Media 
Relations Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Advertising of The 
Proprietory Association of America. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 416 pages. 1951. 
$5.95. 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE 
ROUTE SALESMAN. By Fred 
DeArmond. Hundreds of sound sales 
ideas and strategies are found in this 
book, which can be equally useful to 
the men who have 1 route or 50 
routes. There are practical sugges- 
tions about meeting objections, per- 
fecting a sales talk, avoiding the 
“hard luck” factor, and making ex- 
perience work for a salesman. 

Examples of successful sales tech- 
niques that have been used in many 
different industries are included in 
the book, and a route salesman 
should have little trouble adapting 
one to his particular line. Selling 
Sense can help the veteran as well 
as the beginner, and it can be used 
for wholesale or house-to-house di- 
rect selling. 

The author is currently a free- 
lance writer, lecturer, and consult- 
ant on route salesmen. He actually 
worked as a route salesman and has 
had experience as route sales man- 
ager. Mr. DeArmond was associate 
editor of Nation’s Business at one 
time, and he has written several 
books. Lloyd R. Wolfe, 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 128 pages 
1951. $3.50. 


PRODUCTION FORECASTING, 
PLANNING, AND CONTROL. By 
E. H. MacNiece. Said to be the first 
single book to integrate forecasting, 
planning, and control, this book has 
more than 190 problems that develop 
engineering thought and help in 
analyzing and answering production 
questions 

The book is illustrated with 90 
functional diagrams that show co- 
ordination between a company’s de- 
partments, between companies and 
customers, and between companies 
and their suppliers. At the ends of 
the chapters are discussion cases that 
offer experience in solving industrial 
problems. Chapter summaries high- 
light the points to be remembered 
An over-all problem is completely 
explained and solved in a couple of 
the chapters. 

The final chapter of the book is 
particularly suited to the times since 
it concerns “War Production Fore- 
casting, Planning, and Control.” 

Author MacNiece has had con- 
siderable experience in his field, hav- 
ing worked in production planning 
and industrial engineering for Durant 
Motors, Western Electric, Du Pont, 
and International Business Machines 
He is presently an executive at 
Johnson & Johnson. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 293 pages. 1951. $5.50. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 41 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individual- 
ized to your personal requirements. Identity 
covered; present position protected. Ask 
for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, IN¢ 201 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, . = 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 








Part-Time Help 





Capable office help, for part-time work 

home, from addressing envelopes to bookkeep- 
ing, available in your locality. Business Pub- 
lishing House, 127 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass 








Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


When Writing to Advertisers 











Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremovalor rearrangement 
is covered by tr " 
, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
abels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
2.325 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. ¢. SMITH, Mfr., Box 653, Exeter, Nebr. 
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LOOMING ANEEAD 


Utsiptests. 





USINESS continues to drag. New orders 

are declining. The threat of Federal ma- 
terial controls is slowing operations in some 
consumer lines. Automobile dealers report new 
orders are behind expectations. Some dealers 
are resorting to weird expedients, like the one 
who took three monkeys—Eeny, Meeny, and 
Mo—as a $200 down payment on a new car. 
He sold Mo for $50, but Eeny and Meeny got 
loose and it took the whole fire department 
to capture them. Then there is the New York 
men’s store owner who sought to give his sales 
a lift by advertising a $0.40 allowance on “your 
old frayed shirts for new ones, or $1.25 on old 
baggy pants toward our new streamlined 
models.” To top it off, collections are begin- 
ning to slow down and borrowing money is 
becoming more and more difficult. Looking 
ahead, businessmen are not too happy about 
the prospect of higher taxes and the stock 
market seems to have lost some of its optimism, 
too. Yet business is still good by whatever 
yardstick you may use, and currently averages 
about 50 percentage points over 1940. That is 
10 per cent better than a year ago, and about 
100 per cent above the 1933 low. But few 
think this sales slump will last, once inventory 
surpluses are worked down and the impact of 
defense spending—scheduled to go into high 
gear when new funds will become available in 
July—makes itself felt. While no one can say 
for sure what the long-term outlook will be, 
the probability that we are heading into more 
inflation suggests sitting tight until the situ- 
ation clarifies itself. 


Fair Trading Out? 


The U. S. Supreme Court knocked the 
props out from under fair trading when it 
held the “‘non-signer” clause in state laws 
to be illegal. While merchants in states having 
such laws are still free to take action against 
competitors who cut prices on fair-traded 
products, it is doubtful if the enforcement of 
price maintenance is practical. Nor is there 
much chance that Congress, in its present 
mood, is likely to enact new legislation legaliz- 
ing the “non-user” clause under the Miller- 
Tydings Act. The High Court’s decision will 
work a hardship on some independent mer- 
chants, but the contention of proponents of 
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fair trading, that it will force 25 per cent of 
the independent druggists in the country out 
of business, is nonsense. The volume of fair- 
traded merchandise sold by most stores is not 
large enough to make a difference between a 
profit and a loss. There are many products 
not fair traded upon which these stores make 
more money, because of a more rapid turn- 
over, than they do on competitive products 
on which relatively high prices are maintained. 
From the standpoint of protecting the good 
will of national advertisers, whose products are 
used as loss leaders, fair trading appears to be 
desirable. But, in a larger sense, price fixing 
is a breach of the antimonopoly laws, which 
are designed to make our competitive enter- 
prise system work. While state fair-trade laws 
serve the interests of some manufacturers, and 
some distributors, it is doubtful indeed if they 
serve the interest of the consumer. 


Why Businesses Fail 


A study of the reasons for failure last year 
of 9,162 businesses, made by Dun & Brad- 
street, reveals that 96 per cent of them failed 
because of incompetent or inexperienced man- 
agement. Of that number, 13.5 per cent failed 
because the management had an unbalanced 
experience—that is to say, it was not well- 
grounded in sales, finance, purchasing, and 
other basic elements that together make for 
business success. This should give pause to 
those skilled in only one phase of business man- 
agement starting a business of their own. We 
all know men who rate high as salesmen, for 
instance, who mistakenly think that selling is 
all there is to business. So they line up a few 
accounts and take the big jump, only to end 
up in the next year’s casualty list. In this age 
of specialization it is not surprising that too 
much importance can be attached to doing one 
thing well. But when it comes to the profitable 
operation of a business, especially in difficult 
times, there must be a knowledge of all func- 
tions. To be a good sales manager, a good 
credit manager, a good production manager, or 
what have you, is a laudable ambition. But in 
addition to this specialized skill, successful 
management requires ability to weigh prop- 
erly the importance of each operation in rela- 
tion to the other operations.—J. C. A. 
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“National 
handles all 
types of 
accounting. 


“Full amount 
keyboard 


Qo 


It fills 


automatically. 


saves time in two ways switch from 


in all ciphers 
And I can operate two or more 


keys at once.” from my chair!” 


This new National “31” has cost-cutting 
features never before combined on one 
machine. On some jobs it does 2/3 of the 
work automatically. Its posting bars alone 
control over 70 functions automatically. It 
has enough totals for your needs. 

And it has an electric typewriter! Only 
a machine that will type description is truly a 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


Only National has 
these 3 time-savers 


plus 
"the important 4th"! 





“National’s 
complete 
visibility 


one job to 


another in seconds by changing 
control bars without moving 


Multiple-Duty, General Purpose accounting 
machine able to handle ail kinds of posting 

It is the most complete, most flexible ac- 
counting machine ever made. Its cost? Only 
a fraction of what it saves. Often pays for 
itself in a year. 

Let our representative, a 
analyst, show what it can save vou 


local systems 


Important 
time-saver No. 4 


“Electric Typewriter 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 








y ore ,«« the Fastest and Most Automatic 


Machine for Posting 
“Dripioal STATEMENT and Qvgna/ LEDGER 
a 


Stites {* 


88 COMPonarigy 


; 


th UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND for Posting 
Accounts Receivable — Double Originals 


— You'll want these SUNDSTRAND Advantages: —— Write for illustrated, descriptive literature 


: ek 1 ane 
@ 10-Key Keyboard Touch ing of Front Feed Carriage . ase for demonstration. 


Operation No Manual Operations 


@ Automatic Column Selection Automatic Balances—Debit or 
No Need to Select Decimal Credit UNDERWOOD 
Position Automatic Register Total — 


Flexible Date Keyboard a pot co ies , , 

Month, Day and Yes ast Balance Transfer — At U C 

See te ct Annn — iq _ Month-End of during Posting nderwood Corporation 
ate-Folo and Amount n Run re ‘enka tae A A a 


One Operation —e 
haga Open Item Statements — Pre Typewriters Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


Front Feed Carriage — Com- pared at any Time Cis Gedk Dies San Vek 3. 
pletely Visible Automatic Proof — On Every Under VI , I i eal 
. . ndcrw Te) imited yronto » anada 
Automatic Opening and Clos- Posting ; ” 
Sule 4 Sertice Everywhere 





